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in THE SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Board of Education, haviog includ- 
ed typewriting in their regular course of instruc- 
tion for public schools, has decided to use the 
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At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
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be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
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New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
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D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Compelte gymnasiam ; 
takes 6 in. of floor room; new, scien- 
tific. durable, cheap. indorsed by 
100,000 physicians, lawyers. clergy- 
men editors. and othors now using it. 
lllustrated circular, 40 cngravil gs, 
free. Address D. L. DOWD, Scien- 
tific, Physical, and Vocal Culture, 9 
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Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue 


Chandler & Barber, 15-17 Eliot St. 


BOSTON. 


FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen- 
ork ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
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Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 
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w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
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Principal, we D. B. Gicar, PhD. 
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For both sexes. 

For Catalogs, address 
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LASSES AND 'LASSES. 


[The following very clever response to a toast was made by Profes- 
sor T. Berry Smith, Fayette, Mo., at the recent meeting of the North- 
east Missouri Association, which we reprint from the Missouri School 
Journal.] 

TOAST: 


Lasses, O bless ’em, ye angels above ’em ! 

Lasses, sweet lasses, I always did love ’em ! 

Always with lips was I willing to prove ’em ! 
Syrups or sweethearts. 


RESPONSE, 


Upon my word, toastmaster, the theme you've given me 
At first glance seems quite easy and charming as can be, 
But when one gets to thinking and Jets his fancy play, 
Just what is meant by lasses ’tis difficult to say. 


At first I thought of lassies a-comin’ thro’ the Rye 
And of the kissing Jaddies who made nobody cry ; 
And then I thought of ’lasses a-comin’ thro’ the cane 
And eaten by the laddies until they cry with pain. 


‘* What can be meant by lasses ?’’ I queried all around, 
Bat in the varied anewers no satisfaction found ; 

Of all the answers given the Echo’s was the beat: 

** Alas ! a lase a lass is’? — I failed to hear the rest. 


Perhaps some one familiar with home’s domestic scenes 
May think it’s plain that lasses just plain molasses mears, 
Bat surely he’s forgotten the Missouri girls we prize 

Are just as much Mo, lasses as the syrup that he buys. 


Methought I heard somebody, bolder than all the rest, 
A-talkin’ of lickin’ lasses and makin’ that the test ; 

I'll wager a head of cabbage against a mees of greens, 

No teacher here can tell us what ‘‘ lickin’ lasses’? means. 


’Tis true the simplest meaning that easy words convey 
Should help us solve the question and drive all doubts away, 
And children eating syrup, from all restrictions freed, 

Why, that is licking ’lasses, most certainly, indeed. 


Bat stop ! when girls are sealing the letters they have penned 
And placing the postage on ’em so Uncle Sam will send, 
Then whether those girls are happy, or tearful and forlorn, 
They are all licking lasses as sure as you are born. 


Again, the most of teachers use switches now and then 

To make indifferent pupils their business attend ; 

Whenever the girls are punished (I’m glad the times are few) 
There’s nothing else to call it —that's licking lassies, too. 


Bat why attempt atill farther to make this matter plain, 
When evary step we've taken has seemed so much in vain ? 
** Alas! alass a [aes is’? —the Echo answers back — 

And many a lass makes lasses in grammar and in fact. 


Then let us say, “ O bless ’em, ye angels high above ’em! ”’ 

And thus confess: ‘' Sweet lasses, I’ve loved, I still do love ’em, 

And, with these lips as ever I’m willing now to prove ’em — 
Syrups or eweethearts.”’ 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day. ] 

Groree H. Martin, Boston: The public school sys- 
tem of Massachusetts fruited from evolution and not from 
accretion. 


Anprew S. Draper, University of Illinois: The 
fact set forth in the text-book is to be examined and 
scrutinized as any other fact which may be presented 
to the senses. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM H. MaxweE tt, Brooklyn: 
\ community that does not provide manual training for 
its children is bound to fail in competition with communi- 
ties that make such provision. 


SUPERINTENDENT B. B. Russexyu, Brockton, Mass : 
* Natare study ” already means that most of the children 
give more thought and conversation to the subject out of 
school than the teacher gives in instruction ; that the ebil- 
dren are aroused toa love for knowledge, and literally 
search for it, as for a hidden treasure. 


A MARCH CHRONICLE. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


The first day of March, 1894, was one of singular 
beauty. Great patches of snow still lay in the hollows 
and along the fences, but did not prevent a certain ram- 
bler from basking in the sun on a stone wall, and from 
that “‘coign of vantage” interviewing a crow. The 
sable courier of spring was not greatly communicative ; 
bat the skillful reporter of man or bird needs but a slight 
basis for his superstructure, and the sententious ‘‘ Caw, 
caw, caw!” of Corvus Americanus was a quarry of wis- 
dom. From the timeof Noah’s raven the family of Ham 
has been celebrated for oracular powers, and to translate 
a living tongue is surely more profitable than to dig at 
the roots of a dead language. When the crow, there- 
fore, assured me that spring was peeping around the 
Blue hills, and in a day or two would trip across Nepon- 
set meadows, and harry on her eager birds and blossoms, 
almost tossing them into a snowdrift, I listened with 
credulity, and made an appointment for anearly meeting. 

His intelligent birdship was a most reliable weather 
bureau. Three weeks of phenomenal beauty fulfilled -his 
prediction. Two days of softness and silence ensued 
upon the prelude of the crow, and then, on March 4, a 
day dipped in sunshine, Corvus reappeared with his 
family and a circle of relatives, who applauded his re- 
marks to the echo. 

On the same day, from their lurking places in the 
woods, came forth the yellow-hammers. Many sweet 
love notes, but only one joyous, rattling song were re- 
corded. Yet it was enough to catch the gleam of the 
golden wing, and the sign on the nape of the neck, that 
bit of red which is the woodpecker’s color, and may be 
called his drammer’s badge. As an instrumental pet- 
former, High-hole has few rivals; nor is he over nice 
about his drum,— a metallic roof or a tin pan serving his 
purpose as well as a tree. He plays his own accompani- 
ment, but, as is too often the case, song and music are 
“not together.” However, as he opens the season, and 
the musical ear has not become critical through surfeit, 
he holds a chief place in our affection. In this region, 
* Flicker, flicker, flicker, flicker!” is the first really joy- 
ous outburst of the spring, and the pioneer in the field of 
emotions, as elsewhere, is ever memorable. 

Bat there were other wings of gold rivaling the sun- 
beams on that — 


‘* Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright.’’ 


In the great elms of a suburban homestead a flock of 
goldfiaches were holding a Congregational praise service, 
— or was it a Methodist love feast? Delicately, tremu- 
lously, the first low breathings fell upon the ‘‘ enamored 
air,” and were foilowed by tender warblings, as from 
awakened hearts. So ethereal and spirit-like was the 
music that it seemed to come from the sky and be caught 
in the treetops. Nature had her foot on the soft pedal 
that day, the very breezes sang pianissimo. 

March 5 furnished only creepers and nuthatches, busy 
as ever, foraging in the pines and spruces, and passed by, 
candor compels me to say, with little notice from one 
whose motto seemed to be ‘ Off with the old love, on 
with the new.” Thus is faithfulness too often rewarded 
by the unsatisfied heart! Time had been, not so very 
long before, when the little community of winter birds had 
been sought with eagerness. But the faint “ Zip, zip, 
zip!’ of the brown creeper, and the monotonous “ Qaah, 
quah! ” of the nuthatch had no charm to stay ears intent 
upon the robin’s and the bluebird’s song. 

Many writers note the robin as avant conrier of the 
birds, bat my observation is that his coming is antedated 
by the yellow-hammer’s and the rusty grackle’s. The 
latter creaked the gate of spring, 1894, on the seventh day 
of March, and on the following day a dozen rusty hinges 
were set in motion. If there is a bit of swamp land ne:r, 
one need not go far for the blackbird. He may be found 
stepping from bog to bog, seeking a livelihood, and grow- 


ing numerous and noisy with the advance of spring, until 
he wearies of the ‘“ madding crowd,” and settles dowa to 
domestic life and family problems. But even the grackle 
has learned that “life is more than meat,’’ and he loves 
to congregate in the tall spruces and pines, and from the 
highest rostrums he can find out talk his fellows I know 
of one such haunt which is thronged at yearly meetings by 
these windy disputants. The excitement of debate runs so 
high that nothing less than a political caucus can account for 
it, and sometimes the harangues approach in vitaperative 
eloquence and superflaity of sound the dignity of congress 
itself. Moreover, the feathered mesdames are excladed, 
which is evidence that affairs of pith and moment are 
under discussion. That it issues in nothing is merely 
additional proof, and when I interrogated one “in inky 
coat and customary suit of solemn black,’— 

What do you hear, my lord? he replied, as did that 
other Hamlet : — 

** Words, words, words! ” 

That naughty Mormor,— may his tribe decrease,— the 
cow blackbird, did not arrive until March 20, and was 
accompanied by only one sorry looking dame in very rasty 
black. It is to be hoped that he had profited by Gentile 
teaching and had no reserves en route. 

Meantime, on the twelfth, Robin appeared on the scene 
and the meadow lark cut the crisp morning air with his 
long, sweet, thrilling notes,—a song that rivets attention 
and abides in memory. 

March 13 was a gala day. Many robins were in the 
fields, but not yet in song. 


“A wise bluebird 
Pat in hia little heavenly word.”’ 


Both tree and song sparrows were trilling in the alders. 
The year before, these little rhapsodists had led the 
chorus, and in general they respond to the first call of 
spring. 

March 16 is the next entry in my journal, headed, — 


SKY MUSIC, 


A little fountain in the air 
Melodious dropa down flinging ; 

My thirsty heart, quick, drivk your fill, 
The bluebirds dear are singing. 


On the eighteenth the hylas were at their vespers; on 
the nineteenth, the first butterfly flattered on the air. 

A cold storm set in on the twenty-third, and the bird 
festival had a week’s recess. 

March 31 was a balmy day, and a flock of juncos added 
their soft, rippling music to the chorus. These fat little 
birds looked as if they had come from the land of blub- 
ber. Their white tail feathers were a conspicuous sign, 
and seemed to be pointing the way for March to nake 
his exit. 








THE AIMS IN TEACHING FRENCH. 


BY W. B. SNOW, ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Viewing the high school teacher as, first of all, a 
moulder of men and women, I feel disposed to name 
good habits in his pupils as his first and all-absorbing 
aim, — habits of promptness, decision, accuracy, perse- 
verance,— matters of such importance that the minor 
question whether they be acquired in classes of language, 
science, mathematics, or what not, hardly comes to mind. 
Bat these are general aims of pedagogics and may be as- 
sumed. Again, as language is a means of thought trans- 
fer, obviously the thought of a nation is the great and 
universal aim of him who studies its language. This aim, 
however, is so vast and demands such maturity of mind 
and experience, that its realm must lie almost wholly be- 
yond our secpe. Wecannot guide our pupils through it ; 
it is our function to kindle their enthusiasm, equip them 
as best we may for the journey, and leave them on the 
borders of the land. 

Furthermore, nothing is more efficient as an aid in 
mastering one’s own language than the study of a foreign 
tongue. Linguistic feeling, perception, and discrimina- 
tion are intensified by each new step in language study. 
Nothing throws such light upon geography, history, eth- 
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nology, as the study ef a people’s speech, and a broad- 
minded teacher has this ever before him. These, too, 
must be ruled out as carrying us far beyond our proper 
bounds, and we must endeavor to restrict ourselves to 
aims most immediate, elementary, and direct, looking 
only at acquiring such proficiency in the use of French 
that our pupils may find it a tool ready to hand for sub- 
sequent work, a serviceable instrument which they know 
how to use. Just what its use may be will depend largely 
on events beyond our ken. 

Language, defined as a means of conveying thought, 
avails itself of speech and writing; but language training 
must concern itself with the reception as well as with the 
conveyance of thought; the pupil, therefore, must be 
trained to hear and to read as well as to speak and to 
write. Proficiency in each of these is, then, an imme- 
diate and proper end of language study. 

Considering these four aims, let us discuss : — 

1. The relative importance of each as an end in itself. 

2. The efficiency of drill in each in acquiring skill in 
the others. 

We may briefly speak of the relations of French to 
other studies, notably English. 

A developed language exists 
a3 a fact, often arbitrary, clumsy, 
illogical, surprising. We must 
learn it, like other facts, as we 
find it, not as we should expect 
it to be, or as, historically, it 
might have been, or as, logically, 
it ought to have been. Imitation 
must be the foundation of all 
our work. We must begin with 
a model, not, necessarily, with a 

teacher. In fact, the chief fanc- 
tion of a teacher is guiding and 
stimulating the child’s attention 
to good models, training him 
to see and imitate them. I 
think the seeing needs more at- 
tention than the imitating, at 
first. The child must learn to 
see clearly what others have 
written before he can write like 
them; he must hear distinctly 
before he can speak properly. 
Imitation, at first, is little but a 
test of how accurately the pupil 
has perceived. I think we usu- 
ally underestimate the difficulty 
of this first step, and take it for 
granted that the pupil does see 
and hear. But it seems to me 
that these involve more than 
eyes and ears, and that even a 
very simple sentence mutt be 
many times repeated before most 
pupils can be said to bave really 
perceived it; moreover, I be- 
lieve that large experience in 
geeing and hearing things of 
any kind is necessary for quick and accurate perception 
of them. I am more inclined to emphasize the need of 
trained perceptive power, from the belief that for the 
great mass of English speaking pupils receiving French 
thought is of far more importance than conveying thought 
in French. Any thought of theirs that is worth ex- 
pression they will best convey in their own language, and, 
if it be worth repeating, they will find no lack of trans- 
lators. There are conceivable cases in which ability to 
speak or write French seems a necessity, but the proba- 
bility of one such occurring to any given pupil is almost 
infinitesimal. It is safe to say that not three per cent. of 
our pupils, after leaving school, will ever feel the desire 
of conversing ten minutes in French; that not one per 
cent. will ever be seriously inconvenienced by their in- 
ability todo so. Our French visitors who cannot speak 
English are as rare as white blackbirds; not one in a 
hundred of our pupils will ever visit a portion of this con- 
tinent where French is understood and English not ; and 
most men who “do” Europe prefer to be personally con- 
ducted, or to stop at hotels above the fourth class, thus 
being sure to find an English-speaking clerk. Aside 
from my profession and the time spent abroad for the 





purpose of language study, I remember but one instance 
in which my conversational knowledge of French was ab- 
solutely indispensable. I was once accosted at the corner 
of Tremont and Eliot streets with “ Parlez vous Frargais, 
M.?” by an individual — wn vrai type— who mani- 
fested the utmost delight on perceiving that I understood 
his frank confession of having “ fait des folies ” and find- 
ing himself “sans le sou” and in dire need of a quarter to 
help him back to his friends. Even then, I have dark 
suspicions that he might have made his wants known to 
one wholly ignorant of the Berlitz system. 

Ability to write a French letter is perhaps more often 
needed, for even as the stars differ among themselves in 
glory, so certain acquirements differ in practical useless- 
ness. Still, were either conversation or correspondence 
the chief aim of an American pupil, I should say: 
“* Young map, sell your La Fontaine and study Spanish.” 
I conclude, then, that for our pupils in general ability to 
speak or write French is less important than ability to 
read the language. 

Secondly, we ask whether skill in hearing or skill in 
reading is the more important. Can there be any doubt 
of the reply? How few of our pupils will ever in later 
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life need to understand a syllable of spoken French; 
how many there are to whom French books will be read- 
ily accessible and often of the greatest advantage | 

We then decide that, for our pupils, ability to receive 
French thought is of more importance than ability to con- 
vey thought by French; secondly, that in their probable 
environment French books are many and French speakers 
very, very few. Hence we place our aims in order of 
importance: 1. Reading. 2. Speaking; the only ques- 
tion being whether writing French or understanding 
spoken French should occupy the second place. 

I fear that after this confession of faith my friends of 
the copyrighted ‘“‘ Methods” have renounced me as a 
barbarian, a Philistine, an antiquated fossil. Let us look 
a little farther, however, and more carefully define our 
terms. What is meant by “ reading ” ? 

By “reading” I mean, not the mechanical ability to 
replace French words by possible —and sometimes im- 
possible — English equivalents, and then by kaleidoscopic 
juggling, or a laborious exercise in permutations, torture 
and wrench the unhappy vocables into a semblance of 
sense; not skill in applying to linguistic disorders a 
panacea of which the receipt begins : “First, corner your 


verb; then disinter your subject,” and continues with 
minute directions for groping about after stray adjectives, 
probing for adverbs, dropping nominatives independent 
and ablatives absolute into any convenient chink, and 
sewing the patchwork together with whatever conjunc- 
tions may be captured in the vicinity, — processes adapted 
to the burial of dead languages and the slaughter of all 
others. Nay, not this; but facility in absorbing the liy- 
ing thought into the living organism, that the printed 
page may stimulate oar minds, till straightway the glow- 
ing thought leaps forth vigorous and complete, full- 
panoplied, our conscious selves, till memory grows dim, 
and even then a fibre of our latent being. The process 
must be direct, immediate, and differs from translation of 
French into English, then from English into thought, 
even as flight does from crawling, the Lucania from a 
mud scow. 

I believe that most pupils who study a language never 
get beyond the stage in which the word is all-important. 
‘* What does that word mean?” is always their first and 
too often their last question. Such reading is very simi- 
lar to what walking would be if the contraction of each 
muscle were subject to a separate conscious effort of the 
will. The word should not be 
made the unit of thought; the 
unit should be the proposition, 
and when the proposition is rent 
asunder, the result is oftentimes 
no less disastrous than a similar 
operation performed on plant or 
animal. The aim should be 
reading tbat flows smoothly and 
with as little conscious effort as 
we employ in reading English. 
The mind should be alert to 
seize the author’s thought, grasp- 
ing the sentence as a whole, and 
devoting the minimum of atten- 
tion to its members. 

Dr. Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity recently mentioned tlie 
following incident: While read- 
ing an Italian book, he noticed 
what appeared to be a repetition 
of the thought. Glancing back 
he noticed for the first time that 
the author had inserted half a 
page of Spanish, which he then 
translated into Italian. So in- 
tent was the doctor upon the 
thought, that he had quite over- 
looked the change in idiom. 

An additional reason for cul- 
tivating this style of reading 
lies in what I believe to bea 
fact, that with many pupils the 
translation into English ends the 
process, and translation into 
thought never takes place. Not 
infrequently I have had a pupil 
translate very well, only to find 
by a sudden question that the meaning of what he was 
saying had never entered his head. 

Farthermore, I feel safe in saying that as long as one 
depends on translation, while he may ultimately get the 
approximate thought, he will never have much percep- 
tion of artistic and literary quality ; he will estimate the 
style by its conformity to English standards; the real 
language will be a mystery beyond his scope, and, save 
for his delight in thinking that he is reading the original, 
he will find a good translation more edifying than 
Masset or Béranger. All he gets is a translation after 
all, and his own is apt to be as much inferior to some 
that he might have procured, as his scholarship and abil- 
ity are to those of Coleridge or Bayard Taylor. 

To sum up, then, — reading is not translation. It is to 
be a direct grasping of the author’s thought, the means 
by which that thought is perceived lying as deep as pos- 
sible in the realms of sub-conscious activities, Should 
the reader be suddenly asked to give the author’s thought, 
if reading rightly, he will be apt to reply in the language 
he is reading. 

Writing, too, is not close communion with the diction- 
ary, that familiar demon who presides over the screwing 
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of French words into sentences in all other respects Eng- 
lish ; bot there must be a French thought presiding at 
the birth of a French sentence, and this must be brought 
forth a whole, a unit, an organism, not born in fragments 
to be glued together and afterward sandpapered. The 
germ thereof must be alive within us, vitalized by a 
French ancestor, met and embraced by a receptive mind. 

Otherwise we have French as sheis wrote. Similar 
remarks apply to speech. One incident in illustration. 
A teacher of French in a school not a thousand miles 
from here, improving the opportunity to speak with a 
Frenchman, in describing his recent occupation, said that 
he had been occupied ‘‘& conduire des na-ils.” Amaze- 
ment of the foreigner, who found himeelf quite unable to 
understand his native tongue thus rendered! ‘ Why, 
what is the word for nails?” said the instractor of youth. 
“ Des clous.” ‘Oh, yes! Je fus occupé & conduire des 
clous.” “TI hope they didn’t run away with you,” said 
the Frenchman. 

The task for us, if we are to speak or write French, is 
to so study, ponder, and repeat the French sentence that 
it becomes a part of ourselves. Only by this constant 
repetition and painstaking consideration of the complete 
sentence, and its relation to its neighbors, shall we finally 
feel its true force. In solitary study the noun and the 
verb-root must frequently be sought in the dictionary, but 
the cases are rare indeed when the meaning of other 
words cannot be more clearly and accarately perceived 
by careful study of a connected text read over and over 
in the original. When the light finally dawns it shines 
into a mind that will not easily release that sentence. 
Not only the words, but what is often more important, the 
form of the sentence, are stamped with an intensity propor- 
tional to our attentiveness. For those of us to whom 
familiarity with the spoken word is denied, such reading 
is the sufficient and indispensable condition for writing 
French, and apart from questions of pronunciation, the 
same is true of speaking. In speech, however, correct form 
and vocabulary are not sufficient. The elements of pro- 
nunciation, including pitch, stress, and modalation, enter. 
These can only be right when accurate imitations of 
French already heard, and correct hearing is, therefore, a 
necessary preliminary of correct speech. 

A point of the utmost importance here deserves atten- 
tion. I have already spoken of making the sentence, not 
the word, the unit. When reading, however, especially 
when the sentence is long, the temptation to dissect it 
becomes strong. Let the attention flag, and forthwith 
we are staring at a word; and even as a leaf held close 
to the eye will hide mountain and ocean, so this word, 
noun, adverb, or conjunction, blots all sense and propor- 
tion from the sentence. On the contrary, hearing — 
hearing mental as well as auricular — is usually, thanks 
to time limitations, correctly performed. It must, in 
general, be prompt, complete, and unitary. The eye may 
drowse over a sentence with much staring that confuseth 
understanding, blinded by frippery to any vision of the 
essential, distorting words out of all proportion; but the 
ear must be quick and true, exact and retentive, for the 
sound wave once passed returns never again. 

We cannot stop to ponder this word or that, but the 
complete sentence flashes out upon us, and each word is 
understood, as it should be, in relation to its fellows. 

To recapitulate: Acquiring a language is chiefly imi- 
tation, — wholly so at first. 

Our most accessible models are written, an additional 
reason for thinking it so important to learn to read. 
Reading does not mean translation into English. Hear- 
ing is @ prerequisite of proper speech; thanks to time 
limitations, hearing is more apt to be correctly performed 
than reading. 

It is not possible to properly discuss the aims in teach- 
ig French without some reference to method. Consid- 
ering our four divisions,— reading, writing, hearing, and 
speaking, each has a double function, regarded first as, 
for us, an end in itself; and, secondly, as an effective 
means of acquiring skill in the others. Thus we have 
referred to proper reading as a most efficient exercise in 
learning to write and to speak. I think it is also true, 
that hearing and speaking are most effective aids in learn- 
ing to read. Every organ that is practiced in any exer- 
cise becomes an aid tothe memory. The fingers of the 
pianist ran over the keyboard and, by association, bring 
back to his mind measures which he would find it impos- 


sible to write without their aid. So the ear, the eye, and 
the tongue are each useful helps to memory, and the 
linguist who neglects either misses a most valuable assist: 
ant. The word and thought which are associated with a 
sound, a gesture, and a movement of the vocal organs, 
persist and remain with us as would otherwise be impos- 
sible. Ear-training and tongue-training are no less im- 
portant than eye-training, and this in the interest of what 
I consider our chief aim,— learning to read. To him 
who has studied in this way, the character on the printed 
page is indissolubly associated with a sound, a modala- 
tion, a gesture, that recall the story in which he first 
found the word, the hour in which he first spoke it,— 
the word becomes a living thing. He has learned, not 
what that word means in English, he has learned the 
word itself, and, spoken or written, it stands to him for a 
thing and a thought. The best reading is that in which 
the ear hears and the tongue twitches to utter the word 
which the eye sees on the printed page, while as we pass 
swiftly from sentence to sentence, the busy mind recon- 
structs the scene, even as the author imagined it. 

Morever, it should be the function of the classroom to 
give the pupil that which it is hardest for him to get by 
himself. This is preéminently ear and tongue training. 
It is possible for the student alone in his library to be- 
come perfectly familiar with a literature, to write a lan- 
guage better than most of those who have been immersed 
in it from boyhood ; bat such a scholar never yet learned 
to speak as well as the menials in a third-rate hotel, 
whom I have often found utterly ignorant of the written 
language, but expressing themselves easily and with ex- 
cellent pronunciation. That the word on the printed 
page may glow with life, set the ear to vibrating and the 
tongue to twitching, I think it necessary that the pupil 
be largely schooled in hearing and speaking. 

Reading French should be our great, almost our only, 
aim. For this, hearing, reading aloud, and speaking are 
the best help the classroom can give. Rapid and copious 
home reading — not translation, but swift reading in the 
original to grasp the main thought — should be begun as 
early as possible and continued incessantly. Speaking 
and writing should be contemporaneous with reading and 
hearing,— always based on French models,— at first 
almost slavish imitation, later on chastened and broad- 
ened by experience and grammatical criticism. The 
scholar trained in this way, if he has any aptitude, will 
know how toread. Incidentally, he will have no small 
skill in hearing, writing, and speaking. 

Considering now the points directly mentioned in the 
circular, if by French literature be understood classical 
French,— Molitre, Racine, and the like,— I should say, 
let it alone altogether for at least two years ; experience 
and culture of heart and brain are recessary to per- 
ceive and appreciate artistic excellence. Until the young- 
ster can read straightforward prose so rapidly and easily 
that acquiring the author’s general meaning is no longer 
a burden, “ une corvée,” matters of style are wholly lost 
upon him. I am convinced that one to whom reading 
French means nothing more than turning it into a kind 
of English will never have more than the vaguest inkling 
of literary excellence in style and diction, so he may as 
well attack French classics at one time as another. In 
any case, English standards will be his criterion, and the 
excellence of a work will be measured by its conformity 
thereto. 

Ability to speak French I consider an aim of second- 
ary importance, but he who reads French rightly, and 
has had proper training in pronunciation, will speak 
French as a natural consequence. 

As to the least time that ean profitably be given to che 
study of a modern language, if I had but one hourto spare 
before starting for a strange country, I would spend it on 
the language, and I believe the time could be profitably 
employed. Under probable conditions, however, unless a 
pupil of average ability can give at least two years to the 
study of a modern language, I think he can spend his 
time to better advantage in other ways. 

With regard to the best age to begin the study,— most 
studies that do not demand special preliminary attain- 
ments could be begun profitably as soon as time can be 
found for them, the method, of course, varying with the 
age. I think a good foundation for three languages can 
be laid in the nursery. A very good class in English, 
which I once saw in the Collége Chaptal at Paris, ranged 


from eight to ten years. I think, language work, well 
presented, is interesting to children not older than that, 
and is peculiarly adapted to their faculties. 

One word on the subject of English. The child’s own 
tongue, it must be at first the best medium for conveying 
facts to him,— facts grammatical, for instance. More- 
over, I think there is need for all teachers to combine to 
teach pupils English,—for we all know what is perpe- 
trated under that name. For the benefit of certain pupils 
who may have failed to fully understand, I often trans- 
late a lesson rapidly myself, at the close of the hour, and 
for three purposes I believe in translation on the part of 
the pupils: First, to teach English; second, to give in 
the briefest possible time the root meaning of nouns and 
verbs, rarely of other parts of speech ; third, to help in 
passing college examinations, especially when, as was the 
case with a classmate of mine, one has six weeks in which 
to fit, — or misfit. 





WHAT IS MANUAL TRAINING? 


BY CHARLES A. BENNETT. 


Reading the two articles in the JouRNAL oF Epvuca- 
TION of January 3d entitled, ‘Is Manual Training a 
Secondary School Study ?” I was led to the conclusion 
that it is useless to attempt to answer that question until 
& more satisfactory answer is given to the question, 
“* What is Manual Training?” Although many attempts 
have been made to define the term manual training, there 
is still no clear, concise definition of it that is accepted by 
the majority of writers on the subject. It is constantly 
being confused with laboratory work in science, drawing, 
and painting, and with objective methods of teaching a 
variety of subjects. 

While the above-mentioned articles are being con- 
sidered I would like to call the attention of the readers 
of the JouURNAL to a statement made not very long ago 
by Mr. John S. Clark, of Boston, which seems to me to 
point toward a clear and reasonable definition of the term 
manual training. His statement cuts a sharp line of 
demarcation between drawing and manual training. He 
says: ‘I am quite sure that we should make a marked 
distinction between the drawing and the other forms of 
manual work, something after this fashion: The manual 
training involves exercises peculiar to the materials used, 
whether of wood, or of metal, or of paper. The model- 
ing requires manipulations peculisr to itself for the ex- 
pression of thought; so in regard to the sewing, and 
there is no exchangeability, as it were, of thought in the 
one to the thought in the other, — that is, thought ex- 
pressed in wood requires entirely different manipulations 
from what is required when expressed in iron or in 
sewing, whereas drawing becomes a means of expressing 
thought in regard to all these varied manipulations. 
Drawing, therefore, becomes the common language into 
which and from which thoughts in regard to all manual 
employments flow. An ideatobe worked out in wood or 
metal can be clearly expressed in drawing, also an idea 
to be worked out in paper or in sewing can be expressed 
in drawing. I feel, therefore, that we do not want to 

class drawing as one of the manual arts, but rather as a 
sort of language for the manual arts, universal to them 
all, and leading up beyond them all into art itself, and 
also as being the means through which art can flow down 
into and enlarge the manual arts.” 

Manual training, then, does not include drawing, al- 
though drawing is as valuable an aid to manual training 
as figuring to mathematics or writing to literature. 
Drawing is a thought-transmitting mediam —a_ lan- 
guage; while manual training involves working, mould- 
ing, shaping, and building with materials which are more 
or less raw. 

Manual training has sometimes been considered a de- 
vice for teaching geometry, geography, or physics. Al- 
though this is not a common idea, some are still enter- 
taining it. As was well said by Professor Charles R. 
Richards, of Pratt Institute, in an address at Chicago in 
1893, “Manual training can doubtless render service 
in all of these lines in just the same manner that they 
can serve manual training ; but the time has surely come 
to recognize tool work, not as the handmaid of the other 

studies, but as a thing in itself — as an instrument which 
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in itself contributes an invaluable and necessary element 
to the work of the school; a subject of sufficient dig- 
nity to be considered for its own sake.”” It is a subject 
co-ordinate with the others and having its own specific 
functions. 

The foregoing seems to point to the following as the 
definition of the term manual training: Manual training 
is that subject in the school curriculam which consists in 
working with tools in such materials as wood, metal, 
clay, cloth, cardboard, and paper, when such working is 
designed for the educational development of the worker 
and intended to form an integral part of a scheme of 
general education. 





WueEN oral spelling is practiced, a disturbing element 
is introduced. The attention is partially diverted from 
the forms of the words to the names of the letters that 
compose them, and language, which should be used as a 
medium of thought, becomes the object of thought. — 
From “ The Sentence Method,” by George L. Farnham. 





LEAST COMMON DIVIDEND. 
PRINCIPAL WALLACE E. MASON, ORANGE, MASS. 


If other teachers have found the same difficulty in 
teaching the question of the so-called “ Least Common 
Multiple” that the writer has, they will welcome any 
device which will simplify the question. I mean the 
difficulty in making the medium and dull pupils grasp 
the meaning of the least commen multiple. It’s a new 
word to them. It looks and sounds as though there 
were multiplication in it, and, although there is, any at- 
tempt to show where it is only carries them into deeper 
darkness. They know addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division and their phraseology, but they have 
uever called a product or a dividend a multiple, nor is 
there any reason why they should have done so. 

While struggling with such a class one day, endeavor 
ing to put the question in some new form so it would be 
clear to them, the idea flashed into my mind, “ Why not 
call this multiple by a name which they now thoroughly 
comprehend and what it really is, a ‘dividend’”? I 
did so. The difficulty vanished. They had never 
thought of it in that way before. They could find a divi- 
dend and knew how and why they found it. This was 
a class in algebra which had been well drilled in arith- 
metic in the grammar school. 

The arrangement of the quantities can be made to aid 
very much in the comprehension of these terms if we 
call them greatest common divisor and least common 
dividend. 

As algebraic quantities take up considerable space, let 
the numbera 12, 30, and 42 be three numbers of which 
we wish to find the G. C. D. and L, C. D. 

Place these numbers, resolved into their prime factors, 
on the board in the position of divisor thus 
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and ask the pupils for all the factors that must be placed 
in the position of the dividend to make up a dividend 
for this divisor and they will readily respond with the 
2x2x3Xx5X 7. In the familiar position of an 
example in division they can supply the dividend with 
ease. If we wish to find the G. C. D. of the same quan- 
tities arrange them as a dividend thus 
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and the dullest pupil can place in the position of the 
divisor all the factors that go to form it. 

If any teachers in their algebra classes which are just 
approaching this subject have pupils who find difficulties 
with it, the writer would like to have them try this ex- 
planation and to hear of their success. 


WHITTIERS “RED RIDING HOOD.” 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Every child in Miss Harland’s room had heard of 
‘“‘ Red Riding Hood,” but few knew that their good poet 
— Whittier —wrote a poem about ‘‘ Red Riding Hood.” 

Miss Harland said: “I will read it td you, while 
you put your heads down on the desks and paint 
pictures.” The children enjoyed painting pictures 
in this way, and the heads dropped in glad obedience. 
After Miss Harland had read the first twelve lines, she 
paused and asked how many pictures they had seen. All 
heads were raised, and the answers came readily: “ The 
snow on the lawn,” “ The pine trees bending low,” “ The 
elm trees tossing,” “‘ The sunset,” “ The crow flying by,” 
‘‘ The hawk in the sky,” “ The blue jay,” “ The squirrel 
on the snow.” 

Eight pictures had been painted, and Miss Harland 
hung them on the wall as they were given her. (The 
act of “hanging ” them was writing them on the black- 
board.) 

Miss Harland read the next twelve lines, containing 
only one picture, — that of a little girl looking from the 
window and wishing to feed the birds and the squirrels 
She read on, and after seventeen lines more called the 





painters to exhibit their pictures. The answers came: 
“Red Riding Hood with boots on,” “The red hood,” 
“Red Riding Hood struggling down the lawn,” “ Red 
Riding Hood feeding the birds.” 

The children felt quite pleased with their art gallery. 
Each one selected his favorite picture from the group. 
Fourteen lines remained to be read, but these were left 
till later; and now Miss Harland wrote two lines from 
the fourteen on the board : — 


‘* Prompt with kindly word and deed 
To own the claims of all who need.’’ 


Then she took a photograph of the poet Whittier, ang 
asked: “ Who can tell me where Whittier lived? Por. 
haps some one will tell us what he wrote. What season 
of the year is it in our poem? How can you tell?” 

Next came the question: ‘“ What is snow?” 

Have any of you been out in a foggy morning, when 
you could see but a short distance before you? We 
learned that this fog is made up of little particles of 
water hangirg closely together in the air. Now, if it is 
cold and each little particle freezes, we have snow. 
Each little bit of frozen vapor is a beautifal little figure. 
Then Miss Harland tarned to the board and drew severa] 
figures representing snowflakes, which the children 
copied. 

“What words can you think of that describe ‘ snow’ ?” 

One after another came the answers. These words 
were woven into sentences by the children. 

‘“How many kinds of trees are spoken of in this 
poem?” A list of trees was then made by each pupil. 

‘“‘ How many birds are spoken of?” Then birds were 
discussed. Each then wrote a sentence containing 
“sombre crow,” “gray hawk,” and “crested blue jay.” 

Miss Harland then wrote: — 

** Come poor equirrel from your hollow oak 


Come black old crow come poor blue jay 
Before your eupper’s blown away ”’ 


and asked the children to tell where to put the commas 
and other marks of punctuation. 
Miss Harland took up the poem again and read : — 
‘* O thou, whose care is over all, 
Who heedeat even the sparrow’s fall, 


Keep in this little maiden’s breaet 
The pity which is now its guest.’’ 


Here was a true lesson, which was impressed upon 
their minds. Upon the board were placed words and 


combinations of words that were difficult of pronuncia- ‘ 


tion. These were pronounced singly, then in concert. 
Miss Harland then asked Helen to write her picture of 

* Red Riding Hood.” Robert was to write out a de- 

scription of his picture of the snow and the wind. These 

were all carefully written and critically examined. Slips 

of paper were distributed containing lines from the 

poem, with a word omitted here and there, to be supplied. 
This outline was then placed upon the board : — 
Introduction. — Who was Whittier ? 


Where did he live ? 
What did he write ? 


What kind of a day was it ? 
Who was at the window ? 
What did she see ? 

What did she do? 


Poem. — 


This was to be filled out, and passed to the teacher 
when the children went home. 








THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD.—(IV.) 


BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 





AMERICA, 


1800—1893. 


| EUROPE. 





SOVEREIGNS. 
George III., 1760-1820, 
George 1V., 1820-1830 
William IV.. 1830-1837. 
Victoria, 1837— 


Louisiana purchase, 1803. 

War with Tripoli, 1801-1805. 

War with Ergland, 1812-1815, 

Treaty of Ghent, 1815. 

Creek and Seminole war, 1813. 

War with Algiers, 1815 

Miesouri compromise, 1821. 

Monroe doctrine, 1822. 

South American Republics, 
1810-1825 

Mexican war, 1845-1848, 

Gold in California, 1848 

Fagitive Slave Act, 1850 

Gadaden purchase, 1853, PRUSSIA 

Kansee~Nebracka bill, 1854 Fr. William III, 1797-1840 

Dred Scott decision, 1£57. Fr. William 1V... 1840-1861 ‘ 

Jobn Brown raid, 1859 William I. (Emp.), 1861-1888. 

South Carolina secedes, 1860, Frederick III . 1888 

Civil war, 1861-1865. William II. 1888— 

Emancipation proclamation, pm 
1863. 

Lincoln assassinated, 1865, 

Reconstruction act, 1867. 

Alaska bought, 1867. 

Fifteenth amendment, 1869. 

Chicago burned. 1871. 

Modoc war, 1873. 

Centennial, 1876. 

World’s fair, 1893 





FRANCE 
Napoleon, 1804-1814. 
Louisa XVIIL., 1814-1824. 
Charles X., 1824-1830. 
Louis Philippe, 1830-1848 
Louis Napoleon, 1848-1870. 
Republic, 1870-1893. 








RUSSIA 
Alexander I , 1801-1825. 
Nicholas I., 1825-1855. 
Alexander II., 1855-1881. 
Alexauder III.. 1881— 


ITALY. 
Victor Emanuel, 1871-1878. 
Humbert, 1878— 








In approaching the fourth period of development in 
American history, namely, that of civic growth, the inter- 
mingling of the many factors that go towards making 


| Lord Nelson, 1758-1805. 


| Code Napoleon, 1802. 
Trafalgar, 1805. 
| Jena: Auerstadt, 1806. 


CONTEMPORARIES, 


Lord Palmerston, 1784-1865. 
Lord J. Russell, 1792-1878. | Francc—Austrian war, 1809. 
Sir Robert Pee!. 1788-1850. | Confederation of the Rhine, 
Wilberforce, 1759-1533. 1806. 

John Bright, 1811-1891. | Moscow burned, 1812. 
Disraeli, 1805-1881. Napoleon abdicates, 1813. 
Gladstone, 1809— Waterloo, 1815. 

Béranger, 178-1857. German confederation, 1815. 
Talleyrand, 1754-1838, | Zollverein, 1828. 

O'Conne)l, 1775-1847. | National assembly, 1848. 
Dake of Wellineton, 1769-1852. | Reform bill, 1832, 

Metternich, 1773-1859. | Slaverv abolished in England, 
Bismarck, 1815. 1832. 

Von Moltke, 1800-1891. | Coup d’etat, 1851. 

Count Cavour, 1810-1861. | Crimean war, 1853-1855. 
Garibaldi, 1807-1848 | Turco-Roseian war, 1853. 
Gambetta, 1838-1882. Indian motiny 1857. 

Pasbkir, 1799-1837 Villa Fr: nea, 1859. 

Dost Mohammed, 1785-1839. Rassian slaves freed, 1861. 
Kossuth, 1802— Austro—Prossian war, 1860. 
Bolivar, 1783-1830. | Battle of Sadowa, 1866. 
Darwin, 1809-1882. | Maximilien shot, 1867. 

Hugo, 1802-1885. | Franco-Prussian war, 1870. 
Goethe, 1749-1832. Russo-Turkish war, 1877. 
Carlyle, 1803-1882. | Dom Pedro exiled, 1888. 





the sum of political life is so intricate that it is not possi- 


ble, in so short a summary, to do more than touch upon 
certain leading events which marked the trend of na- 
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tional progress. As the United States very early in the 
century took her place among the recognized powers of 
the world, having a reliable government of her own, the 
history of the several administrations is, of course, an ac- 
count of her progress: but as this same progress con- 
tinued to act and be acted upon by the nations of the 
eastern continent, the interest in parallel history con- 
tinues unchanged. 

A cursory glance at the strides which the new republic 
made within one hundred years shows us the first part of 
the time absorbed in disputes with other powers, while 
the later years are entirely taken up with the settlement 
of her own internal affairs. The little strip of land 
along the Atlantic coast has been widened by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763 to a generous stretch of territory, 
bounded only by the Mississippi river. The Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803 added the vast stretch from that river 
to the Rocky Mountains. The treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo in 1848 completed the stretch to the Pacific 
ocean, and the purchase of Alaska in 1867 gave a still 
unused field upon which to found new states and in- 
dustries. 

The first small acquisitions of territory having been 
gained by war and bloodshed, it is a significant comment 
upon the spirit of the times that all these more lately ac- 
quired and much larger tracts were procured by peaceful 
purchase. Still more significant is the fact that it was 
the Anglo-Saxon race who finally dominated in America, 
and not the Spaniards nor the French, who were its first 
explorers. The cause is not hard to find, as we remember 
that Spain, after the death of Philip II., gradually dwin- 
dled from her splendid power into listless inanition, and 
France, after Louis X V.’s reckless reign, was so tempesta- 
ous at home that she had but little time to think of for- 
eign lands. 

With the advent of Napoleon Bonaparte, the political 
geography of Europe was rapidly changed for a time, 
and the echo of the tumultuous unrest from 1804 until 
1815 was felt in America by the outbreak of the War of 
1812. The ambition of Napoleon and the stubborn oppo- 
sition of England, his only unconquerable foe, naturally 
caused the endless disputes which resulted in matual 
blockades at home, and finally in high-handed acts upon 
the seas. Naturally the busy ships of the new republic 
were not long in becoming objects of warfare in the gen- 
eral distrust. American institutions were young, but the 
fibre and balance of the American statesmen, who had 
been discreet enough not to interfere in the French Revo- 
lution, was supplemented by a sturdy self-esteem that 
quickly made terms with Napaleon in France and de- 
manded international courtesy from Great Britain. 

The Treaty of Ghent finally convinced England that 
America was quite able to take care of herself, and be- 
fore the arrival of 1815 peace was substantially secured. 
France, in the mean time, had followed Napoleon in his 
brilliant career, until in 1811 she seemed to have tri- 
umphed over all the civilized world. Napoleon’s kins- 
men sat upon the thrones of Naples, Holland, Westphalia, 
and Spain, his general, Bernadotte, was crown prince of 
Sweden, the Confederation of the Rhine obeyed him as 
its master, and the Helvetic Confederation in Switzerland 
was wholly in his power. Austria and Prussia were 
helpless in his hands. He was the husband of Maria 
Louisa of Austria, and Alexander of Russia was his 
warmest friend. But, in such rapid succession that the 
effect is bewildering, the disputes and then the war with 
Russia began ; Moscow was burned in 1812; all Europe 
seemed suddenly to coalesce, animated by one thought — 
the ruin of Napoleon. In a few months armies appeared 
in every separate kingdom; Wellington was already in 
the field; Leipsic was fought in 1813; Paris was be- 
seiged and succumbed in 1814, and the overwhelmed and 
baffled emperor abdicated his hard won throne in 1813. 
But no sooner had the Congress of Vienna convened to 
restore order, than the “ Little Corsican,” with indomita- 
ble courage, had fled from Elba, landed in France, and 
was triumphant once more. 

The famous “ Hundred Days” are filled with the rec- 
ord of a frenzied vigor that almost surpasses belief ; but 
the tide had had its turn, and although he fought with 
the courage of despair, Napoleon was finally beaten at 
Waterloo, on the 18th of June, and in October (1815) he 
was landed at St. Helena. 

All the world had been in an uproar, and for the fol- 


lowing years there was the peace of comparative exhaus- 
tion. But the restless hopes of ambitious men do not 
leave them long in peace, and so the “German Confed- 
eration”’ and the “ Zollverein” soon told of the gradual 
approach of the struggle between Austria and Prussia for 
supremacy in the German Empire. The Reform Bill 
and the liberation of slaves showed that England was 
profiting by her leisure and attending to her realm. The 
Monroe Doctrine, the discovery of gold in California, the 
Missouri Compromise, and the Fugitive Slave Act gave 
indications that the time was ripe for the fioal adjust- 
ment of vital questions in America, whose importance 
was lost sight of in the first exhilaration of conquest, and 
settlement, and success. 

There is not space to follow in detail here the gradual 
approach and final outbreak of our own civil war, nor to 
dwell upon the ever-active interest in American affairs 
which led European powers into such impudent attempts 
at interference as to give rise to the Alabama Claim, 
the Treaty of Washington, and, finally, the Geneva 
Award. 

There is still less time to follow England in her politi- 
cal development, in her struggle with Russia in the Cri- 
mean War end her contest with France in India, where 
the two nations fought over again such territorial battles 
as they had lost and won in America some time before. 
The development of Prussia, from a little electorate into 
the first power in Germany, and that within a centary 
and a half, is certainly little lees remarkable than the 
growth of the United States, or the evolution of Russia 
from barbarism into civilization and splendor. 

Coming to the fore almost hand in hand with America, 
the friendly attitude which Germany and Russia have 
heretofore held with the United States has an element of 
special value in it as we recall these facts in their his- 
tory. Italy, also, wrought out her constitutional liberty 
with the growth of the present century, and, therefore, in 
the midst of so much that has been accomplished, the full 
force of American history cannot be appreciated until 
these contemporary events appear in their proper rela- 
tions. 

Glancing back across the four centuries that we have 
so briefly traced, and recalling the condition of the gen- 
eral world in 1492, when Columbus first started across 
the sea, it is proud evidence of the innate ability of the 
“toiling hive” that went “ buzzing over the universe” 
that these same four hundred years have looked upon so 
vast a growth. From excusable national pride, Ameri- 
cans gather together the salient facts of their history and 
claim that from American forests the wilderness has been 
made to bloom ; civilization has been planted on vast and 
lonely plains; education has been spread abroad until it 
is as free as water and air; religion has taken tolerance 
by the hand, and so has wandered on towards peace; the 
telegraph, the telephone, all the sciences, all the arts 
have ministered to the national prosperity, and to day 
there is at Chicago the splendid spectacle of a World’s 
Fair, upon ground that was as lonely as central Africa 
to-day only a century or two ago. 

In itself this exhibition is an epitome of American suc- 
cess, and our pride and interest are certainly justifiable, 
but let us not forget, as we congratulate ourselves, that in 
1492 the king of England ruled over a realm only as 
large as one of our western states, and now Queen Vic- 
toria is Empress of India, as well, and is mistress of a 
domain upon whose limits the sun never sets. If Eng- 
land lost her cause in America, she certainly won it else- 
where, and in the development of her institutions, and es- 
pecially in the abolition of slavery, she preceded in her 
generosity even the liberty-loving people of the United 
States. 

France, in 1500, was no more powerful than was her 
jealous neighbor, but she made herself mistress of most 
of the world twice within four centuries, first under 
Richelieu and Louis XIV., and again under Napoleon 
Bonaparte. She, too, has founded a successful Republic, 
and after the terrible Revolution in 1793, and again atter 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, she has shown a re- 
cuperative power that is almost marvelous. Spain has 
practically retired from the eminence she held so proudly 
when Columbus left her shores; but Russia was then in 
the cruel grasp of the followers of Genghis Khan, and 
Germany had not even dreamed of the coming of Fred- 
erick the Great. But the comparison is one of endless 


interest and instruction if studied in a broad and compre- 
hensive spirit. . 

Perhaps the best thing that can be said, in concluding 
a series of sketches necessarily so incomplete as these, 
and yet written in the earnest effort to give a wider out- 
look to the average student of American history, is to 
quote from our own poet Longfellow, who, in his life and 
work, is so apt an illustration of the possibilities of growth 
and culture. 

In his story of ‘“ Kavanagh,” where the two men dis- 
cuss the characteristics of American literature, the author 
causes Mr. Churchill to say, ‘‘ Nationality is a good thing, 
but universality is better,” and again he adds: “ As 
the blood of all nations is mingling with our own, so will 
their thoughts and feelings finally mingle with our litera- 
ture. We shall draw from the Germans tenderness, from 
the Spaniards, passion, from the French, vivacity, to 
mingle more and more with our English solid sense. 
And this will give us universality, so much to be desired.” 





MARCH, WITH SONG. (REIGEN.) 


BY ANTON LEIBOLD, 
Author of Leibold’s ‘‘ Manual of Physical Culture for Public Schools.’ 


Arranged for festive days. 


Song,— ‘‘ Come and See How Happily ’’— [From page 66, ‘* Mason’s 
New Second Music Reader,” Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


Notrs:—1. Before beginning the march arrange your y; upils, 
the smallest in front, the largest in rear; one aisle girls, next aisle 
boys; and have class accept the ‘‘ fundamental positioo,’’ before 
beginning the march; i. e., heels and knees are locked, tip of feet 
turned outward, so that the feet will form a right angle. Legs 
and body are kept straight and erect, the body inclining a little 
forward, its weight bearing principally upon the forepart of the 
feet. Shoulders lowered and thrown backward, while the arms 
hang down by the sides, knuckles of hands slightly in front. The 
hiad ie held erect, the eyes lock to the front, and the chest is ex- 
panded. 

2. In all marching movements the head should be erect and the 
chest expanded. 

3. Throughout the march the arms should be lowered quietly at 
the sides of the body. 

4. Begin all marching movements with the left foot, and at the 
eigh h step, responsive count, place right foot beside left foot as a 
closing step. 

5. The ‘‘eight counts on place’’ are a march in place; i. ¢, it 
indicates a sham walk, where pupils raise left and right foot for- 
ward alternately. Tip of the foot must invariably be straightened 
downward while raising the foot. When the foot ia placed on the 
floor let the ball of your foot strike the fl>or firat. 

6. While the movements should ba noiseless, they should at the 
same time be combined with energy and elasticity. 

7. Where there is not sufficient spsce in front to march forward 
eight counte, allow the class to walk backward firat as far as neces- 


sary before beginning. 


” 








Verse I. 
1. March eight counts on place, ‘ ‘ ° 8 counts 
(See No. 5 in notes.) 
2. March eight counts forward, F : 8 counts 
3 After-step backward, left and right alternately in 8 counts 
Notk.— Place left foot backward firmly at 1; place 
right foot beside left foot at 2; then place right foot 
backward at count 3, and place left foot beside right 
foot at count 4; repeat thesame movements again, which 
will finish theeight counts. In all after-ateps throw the 
weight of your body immediately on that foot which 
steps out firat, the other foot at that moment touching 
the floor with the fore part of the foot only. 
4. March eight counts backward, 8 counts 
5. March eight counts on place, 8 counts 
40 counts 
Verse IT, 
1. March eight counts on place, 8 counts 
2. March eight counts forward, ‘ ° 8 counts 
8. March eight counts on place, 8 counts 
4. March eight counts backward, 8 counts 
5. March eight counts on place, 8 counts 
40 counts 
Verse ITT. 
1. March eight counts on place, 8 counts 
2. March eight counts backward, 8 counts 
3. After-step forward, left and right alternately in 8 counts 
See note in verse I. after No. 3, there we have been 
moving backward; here it is reverged, as we are moving 
forward. 
4. March eight counts forward, 8 counts 
5. March eight counts on place, 8 counts 
40 counte 


Io all, ‘ ° ‘ 120 counts 
Nore.—lIt should always be remembered that the eighth step, 
count, ia the closing step; this will add to a firm and pleasant finish 
to the different movements, which is very desirable to make a 
pleasing ¢ffect upon pupils and patrons of the school. 
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THIRTEEN of the county superintendents-elect of South 
Dakota are ladies. 


Hep the children of another teacher when you can, 
as well as your own. 


THE overloading of a programme comes less from the 
excess of matter than from its heterogeneity. 


In Belgium the Sunday industrial schools in the cities 
are attended by students who come from many miles 
around. 


PaTRIOTISM was the ruling thought in the making of 
school readers until within half acentury. Where is that 
spirit now ? 


Isn'r it a little singular that the grammar school was 
so called, originally, because Latin was the staple, and 
for generations its distinguishing feature was the absence 
of Latin. 


A suB-coMMITTEE of five, with Stephen H. Olin as 
chairman, from the famous Committee of Seventy of New 
York city has made a report upon the needs of the public 
school system of the city. Those interested sbould secure 
the document. 


The statutes governing the schools of New York city 
have not been revised for nearly fifty years. The fanda- 
mental principles upon which the Committee of Five have 
based their bill are as follows : — 


1, The maintenance of a board of education of moderate sizs, ap- 
pointed by the mayor, without regard to political considerations or 
local political divisions. This board, directly representative of the 
people of the city of New York, is the ultimate source of all au- 
thority in the echool administration. The powers of the present 
board of education are increased, but its labor is diminished by the 
provisions freeing it from the petty details of administration, and 
its functions are chiefly thoae of supervision and businees adminis- 
tration. 

2. The creation, in the board of superintendents, of a perma- 
nent, dignified, and responsible body of trained experts, to whom is 
committed the educational administration of the schools. In this 
board is the chief merit and hope of the proposed system. The 
board of education will have no more responsible duty to perform 


than the selection of educated, trained, and experienced men and to ask that such a document be the sum of all good, or 
women as superintendents. its wisdom in every detail infallible, and it disarms all 
3. The provision that principals and teachers shall be nominated elaiss to having spoken the final word, bat it is the archi- 


by the board or superintendents from an eligible list, admission “ tect’s sketch from which acceptable plans and specifica- 


which will involve an adequate examination both in scholarship an ; . . 
in professional knowledge, and shall ba appointed only on such tions may easily be drawn for each city. 


nomination by the board of edacation. Under this system it will 
be difficult for any bat educational considerations to influence the 


selection of teachers. 
4, The complete separation of the business from the educational — | 
administration, and the assignment of each to a single responsible The Report of the Fifteen promises to be the diploma of 


authority. The superintendent of buildings and supplies will have renown of Dr. W. T. Harris. The JouRNAL has long 
charge of the school buildings and the purchase of supplies, «+424 that this master of educational thought and ex- 


ievi i th hand, and the i 4 zZ 
pormcnnonctey A pg - Aas hacen oe pression should represent American educational leader- 
9 : . . LJ e . 
5. The abolition of the present inspectors of schools and of the ship in an unchallenged classic, and this he has done in 


present powers of the ward trustees, both having been ademon- the Report of Fifteen, a document as far above that of 
strated interference with progre:rive and efficient administration, the Ten as conviction is above compromise. 


and both being relics of a system long since outgrows. The pres: The JoURNAL was never infatuated with that skillfally 


ent powers of the ward trustees are a survival from the time when “tz 
no central authority had been created ; and they exist, not because self-praised Report of the Ten, and never bowed the knee 


they are reasonable or of advantage to the schools, but because the to the document that claimed to represent the judgment 
dispensers of patronage have been loth to give it up and havesuc- of one hundred leading American educators, while it did 
cessfully resisted all attempts to take it from them. The bill rec- not represent even the crude opinion of any one of the 
ommended herewith contains the provision as to trustees originally hundred, not even the average enavietion of the tea; 0 


framed by Mayor Gilroy’s commission, and not that put into the : . . 
amended bill as the result of conference with the board of educa- document whose claim to unity was so false that it only 


tion, This is the one material feature in which the bill recom- escaped being a gigantic fraud because it was well inten- 
mended herewith differs from that approved by the board of edaca- tioned. 

tion in April last. It is proper to add that the change made in the The Report of the Fifteen is quite otherwise. It is 
commission’s bill at the request of the board of education probably vigorous, conscientious, brilliant, as that of the Ten was 


had ti t the desire t event osition on the part . ae . P 
= ring = Pa pov coat adie pay - , not. Unlike that, it is aggressive, courageous, and phil- 
It ie our proposal that the trustees be retained with powers of osophical ; a work of genius, an epoch-making utterance. 


visitation and inspection, We provide for their appointment indis- It bristles with quotable sentences that will thrill the edu- 
tricte, each of which is to contain three schools, and, once relieved ¢ational world, while the Report of the Ten had not a sin- 
from the unnecessary and inappropriate duties that now devolve gle such sentence. Beyond all this, it gives the first valid 


upon them, these boards of trustees may reasonably be expected to a F . 
attract to their membership intelligent men and women whose fre- excuse for the Report of the Ten, since without that mie- 


quent presence in the schools and constant asscciation with the Carriage we should not have had this deliverance. 
teachers and pupils would be of great public benefit. In this Report of the Fifteen we have the courageous ut- 
Should the proposed bill become a law, the teachers will retain terance and the best phrasing of the thought of Dr. W. 


their fixed tenure and all of the benefi:s now provided by law, and T. Harrie. He has meade a erleie in the edecttions 
they will gain in dignity and independence by freedom from the aah her livi Dr.H B q 
harassing control of local trustees and by reason of the increased worid as has no other living man — Dr. Henry Barnard ex- 


authority given to the trained educators who will direct and super- cepted. He has challenged the Herbartians and the 
vise the work of instruction. nature-study enthusiasts. For the first time since the 

The public school teachers’ retirement fund act is put into the days of Horace Mann we have a well-defined educational 
proposed bill without change, in order that the codification of exist- issue placed before the wocld in a dignified way. Dr. 
ing law may be complete. . ce . 

Under the proposed system prompt and hopeful appeal may be Harris has presented this issue in the clearest, most 
made by those interested, to the authorities created by the bill, for forcible, and heroic manner. He has established a battle 
the extension of kindergarten and manual training instruction, for line. ‘The Herbartians and nature scientists must meet 
increased directness and efficiency of supervision, for the provision the issue squarely and justify their devotion, or strike 
of adequate and proper school accommodations, for the provision of their colors. The battle ison. It is an American idea 
play grounds, for vacation schools, and for the improvement of the a ee 
enaltary cvnditions of the ccbesl buildings. against the world. The days for skirmishing have passed. 

They must silence the heavy artillery. This may be done 

by a sustained bayonet charge, but who will lead it? Re- 
PRESIDENT DRAPER AT HIS BEST. member Maxwell at Richmond! It may be done by some 
— sharpshooter who will pick off the gunner. Open up, 

The best, purely administrative, educational utterance boys, but remember that the gunner is something of a 
on reform lines that has yet appeared is that of Presi- sharpshooter himself. If you have any doubt about it, 
dent Andrew S. Draper of the University of Illinois, recall that famous scene at Richmond when Maxwell, as 
presented in the name of the sub-committee of fifteen on he fell, called upon President Draper to fire. “Qh, no,” 
“Organization of City School Systems.” It is exhaust- Draper replied, “I have a wife and children at home.” 
ive, — treating of boards of education, their composition, The only eafe thing to do is to open up your heavy 
responsibility, relations, and time and modes of election; artillery from the distance and silence the battery by the 
school director and superintendent,— selection, authority, superiority of your ordnance If you have such, the 
limitation, duties, and tenure; teachers,— qualifications, sooner you train your guns the better. An interested 
appointment, retirement, direction, and independence. public is awaiting the action. It looks as though a 

It is judicial, reviewing every charge brought against Monitor had unexpectedly appeared upon the scene, and 
existing systems with fearless candor, as though realizing when the smoke has cleared away we shall be interested 
that an appeal might be taken to a higher court. It is in knowing what has become of the Merrimac. “ Where 
as searching in presenting the evils to be reformed as are you at?” — Beg pardon. 
though the author was a prosecuting attorney in cross-ex- To change the figare, Dr. Harris has made a touchdown 
amination. It is hopeful, seeing all the evils in the and kicked a goal. He has scored six points to your 
methods,— long since outgrown,—without being in the nothing. Line up your men, boys. Give him a sur- 
least despondent. It is professional, taking as high prise. Show your brilliant practice. There is now no 
ground for the schools as is conceded the bar, the pulpit, law against massed plays,— President Eliot is in Europe 
and the practice of medicine. It is patriotic, speaking — throw yourselves upon Dr. Harris’ eleven (fifteen) 
always in the interest of the nation andits permanency, of with the charge of an untamed bull or the leap of a 
the children and youth who are to wield the destinies of Bengal tiger. It is cruel, but the hearses and ambulances 
America, in their day. are in waiting, and Eliot is far away. 

Its style is worthy of special praise. There is not a In all seriousness, this is the most interesting edu- 
word put in for effect, not one that can be taken out with- cational hour that America has known in fifty years. It 
out spoiling the effect. Not a sentence is tarned for a is a good time to be alive. Dr. Harris has launched the 
purpose, not one that does not reveal its purpose. He educational masterpiece for which America has been wait- 
went to the dictionary for no word, you need go there for ing for a quarter of a century. He has not only given us 
none. It is as direct as a judge’s charge, as convincing a great philosophical ideal, but it is high-water mark of 
asa skilled lawyer's plea. It traverses the prejudices of technical perfection in the modern educational literature 
school officers, superintendents, and teachers without of this and other lands. For the first time American 
challenging antagonism. It should be read aloud in open school men have an ideal of art in the treatment of an 
session of every school board in the land. It is too much educational theme. 
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CHILD STUDY—SOCIAL DATA. 


[Conclusions reached and data collected by Superintendent W. 
W. Steteon of Auburp, Me., who had many facts gleaned regard- 
ing 1,650 children, ae reported in the Lewiston Jounal. | 

Ten per cent. of the 1,650 pupils are puny, and there 
is little or no physical inferiority of girls. In will power 
the boys surpass the girls but little. Only 147 of the 
pupils of both sexes appear to be weak in volition, while 
forty per cent. are strong-willed. Seventy five per cent. 
are prompt, and but five per cent. disobedient. But ten 
per cent. of the scholars give evidence of having been 
born tired. Twenty-five per cent. are adhesively and 
persistently disposed to hard work. Shall those who can 
strike a 2.30 gait in education be deliberately dedicated to 
ennui by having put before them tasks which they can 
perform in two hours, but which they are wearily forced 
to drag out into four? 

As to absolute brain power, the judgment of these data 
is that but seven per cent. of the pupils are dull and that 
upwards of fifty per cent. are quick. Take the average 
child of other than our composite race, and the result 
would be a less favorable intellectual omen. A school of 
Eskimo or of North American or of Arab or of Italian 
children may be far more successfully sluiced through an 
educational rut than a school made up of American chil- 
dren. The precocity of our life is but one of its phases. 
Its eccentricity, or, if you please, its originality, is another 
phase. The bright sayings of real children would make 
a better book even than “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

The statistics show that observation lags somewhat be- 
hind comprehension —in other words, that the duty of 
instructors is to inspire pupils to use their eyes more — to 
see, not men as trees walking, but to see the objects 
themselves. Thus apprehension will confer with compre- 
henaion through the eye gate. 

Then, as to temperament, account is to be made of 
modes of emotion. Of a schoolroom full of pupils, you 
shall find ten per cent. irritable, fifteen per cent. passion- 
ate, fifteen per cent. slow, and the balance more or less 
ready to hear first and strike last. A teacher skilled in 
self-control and rich in the capacity for human nature 
will do thrice the work, other things being equal, that can 
be done by a peppery and unreflective or that a Gradgrind 
and unappreciative teacher can accomplish. 

Only eleven per cent. of the Auburn pupils are voted 
to be sluggish in the poetic faculty, while sixteen per 
cent. live in a world of metaphor. Fancy what waste of 
force in prescribing identical pursuits in education to 
such opposite natures. As easily expect to whet a razor 
on a grindstone or sharpen a plow on a leather strap! 

Thirty per cent. of the pupils are retentive and twenty 
per cent. weak. In judgment sixteen per cent. are de- 
ficient. Seventy five per cent. are amiable, the girls 
leading, while fifty per cent. are faithful, the feminine 

‘element predominating; forty per cent. are considerate 
— the girls again wearing the crown of glory. In sensi- 
tiveness the girls are leaders, but in conscientiousness the 
girls lead but slightly. The moral development of the 
pupils reflects credit on public instruction. Bat four per 
cent. are voted malicious; but two per cent. are habitual 
liars, and but three per cent. hereditary liars. The de- 
‘elopment of character in public schools is marked. 

About seventy per cent. of the pupils were born in 
Auburn. Four hundred and ninety-eight of the pupils 
were born outside the city, but all bat forty-nine of these 
in Maine. 

Time was when men did the teaching and women the 
spanking. Now men are largely ceasing from the public 
schools. For example, in Auburn fifty-two out of fifty- 
four teachers are women. Women make the best 
teachers, but some men teachers are far ahead of some 
misplaced women. It doesn’t do to assume that one who 
is born a woman is also born a teacher. 

To sum up, we learn from the analysis of the pupils 
of the schools of Auburn these Jessons in particular — 
that the moral energy of the public schools is not deficient, 
but developing ; that there is too little recognition of the 
personal factor in the ranks of the pupils; that there is 
too little variety and adaptation in the course of instruc- 
tion; that language and art are yet subsidiary to the 
ancient regime; and that t!.e need of the public school is 
professional teachers of ability ample enough to rule the 
United Kingdom. Better pay, smaller schools, more 


studies, and more learning in the same time and with the 
same effort — these are hints, in brief. The imagina- 
tion, the observation, the parts of speech, and the graces 
of composition, the power of expression made vivid in 
more objective and in less subjective training, should be 
the subjects of special development. 








EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES WHICH ARE SEEN IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS LEGISLATURE.— NOTEWORTHY ENLARGEMENT IN 
SEVERAL DIRECTIONS 

Boston, February 9, 1895, 

Signs of the educational progress of the times are to be seen, 
broadly, in the needs of the paople for legislation, and the legisla- 
tive committee on education is the focus to which all lines of ap- 
parent advance converge, in order that it may be determined 
whether they are right linea or not. The docket of the Massachu- 
setts committee is particalarly interesting jaet now. The friends 
of the Institute of Technology ask for an annual state appropriation 
of $25,000 for six years in succession, in order that the institution 
may meet the demands which are made upon it to keep abreast of 
the times. The institute made out a strong case before the com- 
mittee, but there was opposition on the part of the poorer people, 
who urged that the institute was a place for the sons of rich men 
and that they ought to support it, rather than take money out of 
the state treasury. 

Fear that the cotton manufacturing indu:try will be driven out 
of the state, by the disadvantages in competition which are sustained 
by the Massachusetts manufacturers, has led to petitions for the 
establishment of a textile achool, ‘‘ To give instruction in spinning, 
dyeing, weaving, and other departments of mill work.’’ The bill 
from which the above words are quoted provides for an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 from the state treasury. Another bill has been 
offered which provides for an appropriation of $75,000 for each of 
two schools, one of which shall be in New Bedford or Fall River, and 
the other shall bein Lowell or Lawrence. To establish such a echool 
would be a new departure for the state, and involves the broader 
question of how much the state should take from its people in taxes 
in order to qualify certain of their number for a remune ative occu- 
pation in life, while it does not pretend to give such a training to 
the young persons of the state as a whole. 

Another plan is to extend the patriotic service on the day before 
Memorial day, so that it must be held in every public achool in the 
state. The same bill requires a flag of not less than four feet in 
length to be provided for every public, schoolhouse in the state, 
which shall be displayed from the outside of the building when the 
weather permits, otherwise, on the inside. The cost, when not 
otherwise provided for, ehall be paid out of the contingent fund. 
There is a plan for instruction in veterinary science at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 

Still another plan for growth is to enlarge the powers of school 
committees in cities. There is not infrequently a contest between 
the committee and the city government, because, under present law, 
whatever money the committee sees fit to appropriate the city gov- 
ernment must provide. No other department has this extraor- 
dinary power. Hence further enlargement of power will probably 
excite the jealousy of other officials. The main part of the act is 
as follows :— 

‘*The school committees of cities shall have fall power and 
authority to name and change the names of schools; to order to be 
made on school buildings any alterations and repairs for school 
purposes, which they deem to be necessary; to furnish all school 
buildings with proper fixtures, furnishings, furniture, and ¢quip- 
ments; to provide temporary accommodations for school purposes 
and to fix finally and conclasively all sites for achool buildings and 
grounds, all plans for school buildings te be erected, added to, re- 
modeled, or enlarged; to appoint and discharge janitors and all 
other employees connected with the schools and to fix their com- 
pensation and make rules concerning their tenure of office. 

** They sball have exclusive custody of school buildings, and the 
power to designate for what purposes they or any part thereof shal! 


be used. 
* Provided, that nothing herein shall authorize said school com- 


mittees in beha'f of the cities, to expend, or contract to expend, 
for said purposes, any money in excess of the amount previously 
appropriated therefor.’’ 


Walter Channing and others ask for an act to require physical 
training to be one of the regular branches of instruction in the 
public schools of every city with more than 20,000 people, the sys- 
tem to be approved by the state board of education. The bill for- 
ther provides that all normal schools and training schools shall in- 
clude normal instruction in some system of physical training ap- 
proved by the state board of education. A similar petition in the 
same line asks for such inetruction in all the public echools of the 
state without Jimit. 

Another movement is for a law to permit any town which has no 
high school to pay tte tuition of children who attend an academy 
in the town, if the academy is of high school grade. 

There is an effort to limit the construction of the four new nor- 
mal school buildings, which were authorized by act of the last 
legislature, by providing that estimates shall be procured for the 
cost of erecting each of these buildings, and that farther authority 
must be waited for before the construction is carried on, in cage the 
estimate exceeds the appropriation. Bat, on the other hand, there 
is a petition pending for $100 000 extra for the new normal school 
at Lowell, and one for $50 000 extra for the new one at Fitchbarg. 
Still a third bill on this subject instructs the board of education to 
proceed with the erection of buildings, and, meanwhile, to organize 
the schools at once, hiring rooms temporarily until the proper 
structures can be built. 


It is proposed to publieh a course oflirstruction in{drawing for 
the public schools, and a smal! allowance is wanted for the purpose. 

One plan for the benefit of children in the poor towns is that the 
state shall pay their tuition in case they attend school outside of 
their own towns. This will relieve the towns of the burden which 
is theira under the present law. 

The tendency toward longer terms of service is seen in the pend- 
ing bill which permits school superintendents to be appointed to 
serve during the terms of the ‘committees’ by whom they were 
chosen. This is a movement parallel to that for permanent tenure 
for teachers. 

A matter which has been the ‘subject of much dispute in some 
cities is concerned in the pending bill that a change in the text- 
books which are used in any‘school may be accomplished by a 
majority vote of the school committee, instead of a two thirds vote, 
as at present. 

One of the measures which will probably not pass is that pro- 
posing a free university for Boston in which instruction shall be'of 
the Harvard grade, and the expense shall} be paid from the city 
treasury. 

Perbaps as sensational a matter as any is a bill for an appropri- 
ation of $1,000,000 to be divided among the public schools of all 
the cities and towns according to their aveiage daily attendance. 
Certainly, with these matters pending, it cannot be said that educa- 
tional progress is at an end in Massachusetts. R. L. B. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Yale has 204 instructors and cfiicers and 36 tutors. 
Meine’s echool enroliment is about 3,000 leas than last year. 


The cut of ‘‘ Dr. Hale at work”’ in this issue is used by courtesy 
of The New Century. 


Tafts College admitted women two years ago. She has seventy- 
one enrolled already. 

Professor George H. Palmer of Harvard, and his wife, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, will spend the coming year abroad, Mre. Palmer 
having resigned as dean of the Chicago University in order that 
she may do this. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore announces her early retirement from 
the lecture platform. No other woman has been go successful and 
inflaential for so many years as a lyceum lecturer. Her womanly 
character, jadicial mind on public questions, fearless arraignment 
of the forces of evil, attractive platform personality, and rare ora- 
torical gifts have made her a leading American character. It is 
with regret that we chronicle her retirement, but she has earned 
the luxury of quiet enjoyment at her beautiful home at Melrose. 

This stringent rule against cheating has jast been issued at 
Harvard : — 

‘*The administration board of Harvard College, holding that 
handing in by astudent of written work not his own is dishonora- 
ble and unworthy of a member of this university, proposes here- 
after to separate from the college a student guilty of such condact. 
Heretofore the penalty for this was dismissal from the course in 
which the cffense was committed, or in flagrant cases suspension 
from college. Owing to the prevalence of this sort of cheating a 
stricter rule was thought necessary.’’ 

Few things have given more genuine satisfaction to the educa- 
tional public on the Pacific Coast than the action of the school 
board of San Francisco, at the first meeting this year, in placing 
the salary of Deputy Saperintendent Madison Babcock at $3,000, 
the figure at which it had stood for many years previous to the 
action of the last board, by which it was reduced. Probably no 
one thing done by the old board in two years contributed more to 
its defeat for renomination and reélection than this action upon 
the salary of Mr. Babcock. $The unanimous and prompt action 
of this board is no surprise. 





THIS AND THAT. 








‘* Fvery day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word ; 

Well for those who have no fear, 
Looking seaward well assured, 
That the word the vessel lnings 

Is the word they wish to hear,”’ 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was class poet at graduation. 

Laura E. Richards is the daughter of Julia Ward Howe. 

F. Marion Crawford has a fiae summer residence near Han- 
over, N. H. 

More than 2,000 magazines are published in Great Britain, of 
which about one-quarter are religious. 

Max O Rell says that Stevenson's ‘‘ Master of Ballantrae’’ will 
live as long as the ‘‘ Tom Jones’’ of Fielding. 

From 1740 the British had had an interest in and partial control 
over the Morqaito coast, until the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The wife of Sir Harry Varney, the British statesman, who re- 
cently died in England, was the sister of Florence Nightingale. 

At arecent book auction Poe’s ‘‘ Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabseque”’ brought $52; his ‘‘ Tales,’’ $10; his ‘' Raven,’’ $32; 
his ‘‘ Kareks,’’ $16. Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair,’’ $40. Walt 
Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,’’ $13 50. 

William Henry Waddington (born 1826, died 1894) was the only 
Englishman who ever held the office of prime minister of France. 
Mr. Grévy, when he acceded to power, invited him to form his 
ministry, and in 1883 he was sent as French ambassador to Eng- 
land, where he remained until 1893. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this Capermmens are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for Ls _ we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 








FLAG-RAISING DAYS. 


Will you please publish, in the ‘‘ N tes and Queries’’ colamn of 
the JOURNAL, a list of appropriate days for raising the flsg on the 
schoolhouse ? N. S., Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER. — First day of school. 

5 — First meeting of continental congress. 

17 — Adoption of a national constitution. 

19 — Daath of Garfield (half-mast). 
OcTOBER, — 12 — Discovery of America by Columbus. 

17 — Sarrender of Bargoyne. 

19 — Surrender of Cornwallis. 

NOVEMBER. — Thankagiving day. 
30 — Ead of the Ravolutionary war. 
DECEMBER. — 17 — Birthday of Whittier. 

22 — Landing of the Pilgrims, 

25 — Christmas. 

JANUARY. — 1 — Emancipation of slaves. National flag firat 

unfurled. Opening of school. 

FEBRUARY. — 2 — Treaty with Mexico. 

12 — Birthday of Lincoln. 
22 — Birthday of Washington. 
27 — Birthday of Longfellow. 
Magrcu —4 — Ioanguration of president. 
9 — Fight between Monitor and Merrimac. 
APRIL — 9 — Surrender of Lee. 
15 — Daath of Lincoln (half-mast). 
19 — Lexington and Concord. 


390 — § Inauguration of Washington. 
Parchase of Louisiana. 


MAy — 22 — Settlement of Jamestown. 
30 — Memorial day (half-mast). 
JUNE, — Last day of school. 
17 — Bunker Hill. 
JULY. — 1, 2, 3 — Gattyeburg. 
4 — Declaration of Independence. 


—_—-——— 


ENGLISH LIBRARIES, 1605 


Edmund Cunliffe, who had been schoolmaster of Basingstoke, 
near Southampton, Eng., from 1603 to 1605, on his death in No- 
vember, 1605, left to the school his Latin dictionary, Bishop 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Thesaurus Lingu® Romans et Britannicw.’’ The fol- 
lowing items in the town accounts show how the book was cared 
for: — 

‘* Paid for a chain for the book given by Mr. Cunliffa, and for 
two staples, 6d. To William Alyn (Allen), a joiner, fora desk 
at the Holy Ghost (the chapel in which the school was kept) to 
keep the book given by Mr. Cunliffe, and other work, with lock and 
key to the same, 4s. 4d.”’ 

This book, with a number of others belonging to the school, was 
lost or stolen in 1660, when the chapel was turned into a pest house 
for persons stricken of the plague. Among the books menti: ned 
as formerly belonging to the school were, ‘‘Scapala’s Lexicon,”’ 
dictionaries by Thomas and Rider, ‘‘ Erasmus’ Adages,’’ a Latin 
version of the Bible by Janias and Tremeblius, and a Greek 
grammar. a Fs Wi 


—e— — 


MUSIC AMONG ANIMALS. 


There is really much more music among the animals than people 
think, though this is especially true of our friends that have a 
tongue, but cannot speak. An English musician says that a cow 
§* moos ’’ in a perfect fifth and octave or tenth; a dog barks ina 
fifth or fourth; a donkey brays in a perfect octave; a horse neighs 
in a descent on the chromatic scale. Professor Lockwood, who has 
studied singing mica, asserts that there is a good deal of latent or 
undeveloped music among the rodents, and he instances the equeal 
of the frightened rabbit, and the homely whistle of the woodchuck 
in ite burrow. 

In truth, there is a note of music throughout the whole scale of 
nature, from the music of the spheres to the noises of fishes and the 
songs of birds. The idea is expressed by the poet who saya : — 

** There’s music in the sighing of a reed ; 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 
There’s music in all things, if men had ears; 
This earth is but an echo of the epheres.’’ 
— Our Animal Friends. 


_o——_—_ 


HISTORY OF LITTLE TOMMY’S CASE, 
{From the Chicago Record.] 


6.30 A. M. — Tommy arises. 

6.35 — He complains of a headache. 

T— Qaite sick, but able to eat a hearty breakfast. 
1.80 — Getting worse very rapidly, 

8 — He develops signs of fever. 


8.15 — Complications of toothache and sore throat. 
8.45 — He fears be will die. 
9 (school time) — High fever, aches all over, and sobbing with 


pai. 
9.15 — Little Tommy is out in the yard wrestling merrily with 
the neighbor’s boy. 


oe 
NOT STUPID. 


Children’s answers very rarely show stupidity. We may not be 
able to trace the course of reasoning that is going on in their minds, 


power than a correct one that is merely reproduced as it was learned, 
** almost as pare as when it first went in.’’ Ooce when examining 
a class I asked the meaning of the word orchard. One boy said. 
‘* A kind of besom.””? Struck with the peculiarity of the defiaition, 
I asked how he got at it, when, to my astonishment, he quoted a 
line from Whittier’s poems: ‘* Round about them orchards sweep. 
If 1 recollect aright, it was another boy in the same class who de- 
fined araid as kind of horse, and supported his defiaition by 8 
line from the sama poem: ‘‘ The rebel rides on his raid no more. 
—Educational News. 





NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 


Cypress Hill, New York. Corinth, Miss. 
Woodlawn, Elmira, N. Y. Natchez, ‘‘ 
Beverly, N. J. Vickebarg, ‘* 
Finn’s Point, N. J. Alexandria, La. 
Gettysburg, Penn. Baton Rouge, *‘ 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ Chalmette, ‘‘ 
Annapolis, Md. Port Hudaon, *‘ 


Antietam, ‘‘ Brownsville, Texas. 
London Park, Baltimore,Md. San Antonio, ‘ 
Laurel, = si Fayetteville, Ark. 


Soldiers’ Home, D. C. 
Battle, D. C. 

Grafton, W. Va. 
Arlington, Va. 
Alexandria, ‘ 
Ball’s Bloff, ** 

Cold Harbor, ‘* 

City Point, ‘* 


Fort Smith, ‘ 

Little Rock, ‘ 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Fc. Donelson, “ 
Kaoxville, 

Memphis, ee ‘ 
Nashville, sia 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 


Culpepper, ‘* Stone River, Tenn. 
Danviile, ve Camp Nelson, Ky. 
Fredericksburg, Va. Cave Hill, Louisville, Ky. 
Ft. Harcison, ‘‘ Danville, Ky. 
Glendale, " Labanon, ‘ 

Hampton, Lexirgton, ‘‘ 

Poplar Grove, ‘‘ Crown Gill, *‘ 


Richmond, ° Indianapolis, Ind. 


Seven Pines, Re New Albany, ‘‘ 
Staunton, 7 Camp Batler, IIl. 
Winchester, . Moand City, ‘ 
Yorktown, si Rock Island, ‘ 
Newbern, N.C. Jeffarson Barracks, Mo. 
Raleigh, m Jeffsrson City, si 
Salisbury, - Springfield, -* 
Wilmington, “ Fc. Leavenworth, Kan. 
Baanfort, S. C. Fé. Scott, si 
Fiorence, ‘* Kaokuk, [a. 


Andersonville, Ga. 
Marietta, Ga. 
Barrancas, Fla. 
Mobile, Ala. 


F<. Gibson, Ind. Territory. 
Fc. McPherson, Neb. 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To “C. 8.’’: ‘* Jennie June” invented the syndicate syatem 
of supplying matter. 

— To ‘A. B. L.’’: The origin of the term lynch law is ascribed 
to a Virginia farmer by the name of Lynch, who once flogged a 
thief instead of waiting for the law to take him in charge. 


— What relation is the wife of the new czar of Russia to Queen 
Victoria ? 


A granddaughter. Her motheris Alice, third child of the Qaeen. 


— What has been called the ‘' Switzarland of America’’ ? X, 
Paraguay. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 





A Laroratory Manvuat or Paysics anp Apprirp 
Evectrricity. By Edward L. Nichola. Two volumes. Yo). 
nme II. New York: Macmillan & Co. 53¢x9. 435 pp. 
Price. $3 25. : ‘ 

The JOURNAL has already spoken high praise o! this work in 
reference to Volume I., which consisted of a laboratory course in 
general physics for beginners, in the performance of which the 
student is guided by explicit directions as to the method of manip. 
ulation and arrangement of reeults. 

Volume II. is for atadents who have completed such a course 
and are prepared for special work. This is easily one of the most 
scientific, reliable, and explicit of the manuals on electricity, if 
indeed it is not in every way superior, It isa masterly presenta- 
tion, with elaborate diagrams, of the essential experiments wi h 
direct current apparatus, experiments with alternating currents, 
photometry and) hest, sources of artificial light, spectro photom. 
etry and invisible spectrum, physiological optics, with a treatment 
of the earth’s magnetic field. Nothing could be simpler to be pro. 
posed for this work than the method of presentation through ex- 
periment, deecription, explanation, and diagram. 


Txuucypipes, Book III. Edited by Charles Forster 

Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co. 320 pp. Price, $1.25, 

The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has spoken so often in praise of 
the ‘‘ College Series of Greek Authors,’’ edited by Professors J, 
W. White of Harvard and T. D, Seymour of Yale, that there ig 
little that can be said that haa not been already repeated, beyond 
the announcement of the titla and the editor. The series was 
projsct:d by Professors White and Seymour, in order to secu:e an 
edition of the works which they wished the students under them to 
read which would be satisfactory. The standard which they hava 
set for themselves is superior to anything which was available, and 
they have been more than ordioarily successfal in keeping the dif- 
ferent volumes on a level with the best in the series. 


Grores Wititam Curtis. By Edward Cary. Boston : 

Honghton, M filio, & Co. Price, $1 25. 

Mr. Cary could not have taken a riper subject for a biography. 
His intimate knowledge of Mr Cartia’ career gives him inspiratioa 
and power, which he has used skillfally, and which has enabled 
him to compile one of the most interesting biographies yet pub- 
lished. 

The work begins with Mr. Cartis’ early ancestors, and continues 
with incident, anecd ste, and letters to draw a atrikiug portrait of 
an eventful and interesting life. The book gives a true idea of 
Mr. Curtis’ remarkable versatility, and reveals the real power of 
the man who contributed to the entertainment of the people in so 
mavy different directions. The chapter ‘‘ In the Midst of War”’ 
is especially interesting. It reveals in characteristic letters, remi- 
niscences, and opinions thrown at random to his most intimate 
friends. The political vein ia of universal interest. The chapter 
on ‘* Emerson and Brook Farm,’’ recalls those days of transcen- 
dentalism, and adds one more chapter of testimony to this episode 
in New England philosophy. 


Suz, Onty SevenTEEN. By Virginia Townsend. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 323 pp. Price, $150. 

This is jast the kind of book that one likes to recommend to 
one’s young girl readers, who want a ‘‘real nice story.’’ The 
characters of the sweet, roguish girl and her noble-hearted bat 
teasing sophomore brother, by the mighty power of example, will 
turn the attention of the young readers imperceptibly to high ideals 
aud noble impulses of living. The scenes in and about Boston will 
appear familiar to suburban dwellers, whether they live on the 
** Belmont Road ’’ or some other radius of the Hub. 


THe Uttimate STANDARD OF VAtuE. By Eugen von 
Bébm-Bawerk. Translated by C. W. Macfarlane. Philadel- 
phia: The American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
60 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science long ago 
proved that there was abundant need for the work which it has 
uudertaken,— or rather, it would have reached this desirable con- 
dition, if only it had not burdened itself with a name which could 
not have originated, under any human and nataral conditions, any- 
where outside of the City of Brotherly Love. Anywhere else, at 
the worst, some convenient handle to the name would have been 
di:covered. But this does not seem to be in harmony with the Phil- 
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Invaluable Aids to Teachers and Students of Geography 


National Geographic [lonographs 


on the Physical Features of the Earth’s Surface. 
Published monthly except in July and August. 


Now Ready 


MONOGRAPH I.---PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 


By Joun W. PowELt, Late Director U. S. Geological Survey. 


Annual Subscription—ten Monographs—payable in advance, ® i i , ‘ , $1.50 
6 e —five copies to one address—payable in advance, ‘ , ‘ , . 6 00 
Single Monographs, .20 
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adelphia genias. However, this particularexpression of this genius 
has published a great many things for which American studente, 
who very often do not have either the linguistic training or the 
leisure to master all that is newest and most significant in any eci- 
ence, and especially in the field of political and sociological activity, 
ought to be very grateful. This latest contribution, number 128 of 
the publications of the American Acadamy of Political and Social 
Science, being also ‘‘a paper submitted to’’ the same body, is a 
proof of the preceding generalizations, whether one happens to be- 
long to the school of the devotees of the new Austrian economiste, 
or not. The new notions as to value are, in any event, a very great 
wod significant development in the classical economy, which will 
doubtless prove to be as easily relegated to the domains of the 
historian of human thought as that which it replaces. 


Frorset'sSquare_ By Dr. Albert E. Maltby. Batler, 

Penn.: The Butler Eagle. Cloth. 150 pp. Price, $1.12. 

This is a remarkably comp'ete and every-way serviceable treatise 
on paper folding. Nothing like it has appeared until now. Dr. 
Maltby is a great teacher, ‘‘a born teacher,’’ well trained and 
widely read, with good experience, and he has not forgotten to be 
a teacher while he is an author. This work is a rare exemplifica- 
tion of the teacher with a pen in his hand. He has here given us 
‘* forme of life, beauty, and knowledge.”” LIogeniously has he re- 
produced the scheme of Froebel, adding thereto many new forms 
and designs of utility and beauty for primary and grammar school 
work in both folding and catting. E-;ecial attention is given to 
geometrical forms. QOoe of the features that reveals the genius of 
the author is the ‘‘ Geographical and Historical Application,” 
through which he has rendered practical assistance in many direc- 
tions. Nothing could be eimpler or more genuinely practical. 





THe Ranp-McNatity Primary ScHoo. GroGRaApPay. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. Cloth. 116 pp. Price, 55 
cents. 

This bide fair to be known as the geography age, educationally. 
There was, first of al), the educational j urnals’ reform geography 
campaign; this was followed by the institute geography reform; 
this, by the edacational convention and association ; thie, by teach- 
ers’ manuals, and now we are in the midat of the text-book period. 

Rand-McNally have launched a book upon a basis that cannot 
be misunderstood. It may be called the to-be-memoriz'd primary 
geography. The authors say, ‘‘ The voung pupil in geography, 
using a text-book, should be assigned a task to memoriza.’’ ‘* The 
taek to be memorized ehould be carefully prepared for him in his 
text-book. No better form has ever been devised than the question 
and answer arrangement — the firat that was ever used. ‘That it 
is indispensable is proved by usage.”’ 

The author’s use of this direct question with explicit answer ia 
introductory to the teacher’e work through conversation, using thee 
memoriz3d answers as tests. At the snd of each memorizad lesson 
are a number of suggestions for oral work. These form the special 
feature of the book. The illast:ations are numerons, and the 
ae are by the best processes of this famed-for-i's-map-making 

ouse. 

The work combines in a singular degrea some old methods with 
others that are strikingly new. Some things are retained, on the 
ground that they have always worked well, and others are intro- 
duced because in the author's view they ought to work well. Many 
teachers and school officers are in a position to appreciate ju:t this 
combination of the old and the new. 





Latin AT Siaut. By Edwin Post. Boston: Ginn & 

Co. 210 pp. Prices, 90 cents. 

This book is one of the most sensible contributions to the aola- 
tion of the classical controversy which has appeared. Mr. Post of 
De Pauw Usiversity has written a ehort introduction of thirty-five 
pages, on bow he read Latin, and theo he fills up his book with 
i80 selections, carefully chcsen, arranged, and annotated, upon 
which the pupil can practice, and learn to read Latin by reading 
it. It is a practical, usable Latin reading book, made up of inter- 
eating selections of good Lativity, and it should command the at- 
tention of every teacher of Latin. 

Tue Marpen’s Progress. A novel in dialogue. By 

Violet Hunt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 250 pp. 

It is a severe test in this day to break up a atory into dialogue. 
The matter is certainly interesting ; the characters are vividly pre- 
sented. It will depend wholly upon one’s mental prejadices 
whether or not the dialogue feature of the book discounts ite effect. 





FouLtowine THE Star. (Y.L.) Price, 90 cents. 
Goprrry Brenz. Price, 30 cents. Philadelphia: 

American Sunday School Union. 

These two books are very attractive for Sanday school libraries. 
‘** Godfrey Brenz’’ is a historical narrative, setting forth the suffer- 
ing of the faithfal under the Inguisition. 

‘* Following the Star’’ is another of the oft-repeated versions, 
never too familiar by repetition, of the story of the magi. 





Trext-Boox or Dynamics. By William Briggs and G, 
H. Bryan. University Tutorial Series. New York: W. B. 
Clive. Cloth. 190 pp. Price, 2 shillings. 

The University Correspondence College, represented in this 
country by W. B. Clive, 65 Fifth avenue, New York, began this 
school year with an enroliment of 740. This is one of the most 
helpfal of the schemes for home cuiture of a high order. There 
are etudentehips and prizes amounting to $1,000. The staff of 
tators comprise fifteen graduates who took firat-class honors at the 
university examinations, and six honor men. 

The text-books. of which this on dynamics is one of the best, are 
all reliable, complete, and adapted to home study under corre- 
spondence direction. 

REMINISCENCES OF A PoRTRAIT ParnTER. By George 
P. A. Healy. Chicago: A. ©. McClarg & Co, Cloth. Fally 
illlustrated. 221 pp. Price, $1 25. 

Mr. Healy presents the story of his life with all the fascination of 
the man in love with the world in which he has lived, adorning the 
world’s charactere through whose portraits he has become famous, 
among whom are Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Jackson, Clay, Joha 
Quincy Adame, Webster, Gambetta, Audabon, Longfellow, and 
Franz Liezt. In many cages he lived with or near by those whom 
he painted, and his experiences with them and appreciative tributes 
to them are thoroughly entertaining. 





Tae Story or A Bap Boy. By Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, Forty-first edition. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 261 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the most enchanting bits of autobiography yet 
prodaced by an author; indeed, it has few rivals io English. Mr. 
Aldrich is at his best, not only in his atyle, but in the good sense 
and genuine sentiment of what he eays and does not say. The boy 
who does not read this story is to be pitied; the teacher who has 
not read it iscensurable. Noschool library can afford not to have it. 


A Trxt-Book or tHE History or Patntine. By 
John C. Vandyke, LL.D. New York: Longmaur, Green, & 
Co. 289 pp. Price, $1.50 
Messrs. Longmanr, Green, & Co. have done good service to the 

cause of art in the publication of three histories of painting, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture. They are text-borks first and last. The text 
is written from the standpoint of the student. and the facts are pre- 
sented for emphasis and retention. The illastratione, of which 
there are 110, are all of works of art. The tables of outlines and 
lists of other works of art make the book valuable as a manual as 
well as a text book. 

Lyrics from Witttam Brake, published in “The 
a” by William B Mosher of Portland, Me. pp. 24. Pr'ce, 
5) cents, 

Mr. Mosher of Portland, whose charming little ‘* Bibelot’’ volames 
bave delighted many lovers of choice bo ‘k-making, has undertaken 
another «ffsring to the cause of popularizing artistis typography. 
‘* The Bibe'ot,”’ of which these lyrics from William Blake fill the 
firat number, will be, he promises, “a reprint of poetry and prose 
from book lovers, chosen in part from scarce editions and sources 
not generally known.’’ The plan is simply to bring together ‘‘ the 
posies of other men bound by a thread of one’s own choosing.”’ 


Twitient Lanp. By Howard Pyle. New York: 

Harper & Bros. Price, $2 50. 

One would pasa over mention of the tales of ‘* Twilight Land,’’ 
for the author himsslf, in the preface, claims no more for them 
than that they are a potpourri of the fairv lore of childhood — ‘‘a 
ragtag Jot as ever you saw in your life.’? One may even pass over 
reading them and confine himself to the illustrations, and lo! one is 
living again in the enchanted land whose gates never failed to re- 
spond to the ‘‘ Open, Sasame!”’ of childhood. They are all there, 
the princesses, and the genii. and the magicians, and the whole 
train of fearful and wonderful beings, j 1st as one’s imagination pic- 
tured them, conjared back to life ty a power rarer than that of 
Aladdin’s minion. 





AmonG THE Esquimaux. By Edward S. Ellis. Phile« 
delphia: The Penn Pablishing Companv. 

The scenes of boyish adventure which Edward S. Ellis knows 
how to portray so well are in this volume laid in Greenland. Sach 
stories a3 this, where the boys are real boys, and the adventures 
not surpassing the probable, are jast the ones to cultivate in their 
young readers a taste that will make, in time, tha true stories of the 
arctic heroes enchanting. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE [LLINOIS SoctrTY FOR CHILD 
Stupy (Volome I., No. 1; Chicago: Werner Company) is a 116 
page pamphlet, containine eight exceptionally strong articles by 
C C Ven Liew. David Kinley, Frank H. Hall, Bayard Holmes, 
Ado'vh Meyer, H. H Dona'dson, William L Bryan, and William 
O. Krohn. Some of these articles are papers read at the Child 
Stady Congress held at the Univ rsity of Illinois in May, under the 
direction of William O Krohn of the psychological laboratory of 
the nniversity. The special articles are ‘‘ Growth in Relation to 
Traiving’’ and ‘‘ Sugg: ations on the Study of Children.”’ 


NumseEr 4 of William Beverley Harison’s Pocket Ped- 
agogical Library is devoted ta ‘‘ The Teaching of Geegrapby aud 
Use of Relief Maps,’’ from Guyot’s ‘* Teachers’ Guide.’’ In re- 
vising Professor Gayot’s very admirable work a very noticeable 
abridgment has been made possible by the production of Klemm’s 
Relief Maps, which enab'e the teacher to carry ont Gayot’s idess 
exactly, whereas the map of his time, with relief expressed in color, 
added to the difficulty of reading the map. 


WituraM R. JENKINS of New York, whose position as 
the leading purveyor to the wants of the readers and teachers of 
foreign literature in this country is growing stronger all the time, 
bas added to hia ‘‘ Romans Choisis’’ Alphonse Daudet’s charming 
atory, ‘‘ Le Petit Chose, Histoire d’ an Eofant.'’ The notes, which 
are in English, have been prepared by Professor C. Fountaine of 
the Washington (D. C ) high schools. (314 pp. Price, 60 cents ) 


E. L Ketioaa & Co., New York, issue Nos 23 and 
24 of their ‘ Teachers’ Manuals’’ series, ‘‘ The Child’’ ard 
‘*Drawingjin Primary Schoole,’”’? both by T. G. Rooper. The 
price of each in paper is 15 cents. Mr. Rooper is an interesting 
a who always has something to say and knows how to say 
it well, 


ADMINISTRATIONS is the name of an interesting and 
instructive game prepared on precicely the same plan as ‘‘Au- 
thors’ It is arranged by Catherine Frances Cavanagh, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is for sale by her. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, issue in their College series of 
Latio authors “ Tacitus’ Dialogues de Oratoribus,’’ edited with 
introduction, notes, and indexes, by Charles Edwin Bennett cf 
Cornell. (80c.) 


Tue Montgomery (Ala.) normal school publishes 
‘Manual Training’? and ‘'Art and the Negro,’’ by Professor 
Henry Talbot. Price, 10 cents. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


RoMAN LIFE IN LATIN PROSE AND VERSE. Selected and edited 
by Harry Thurston Peck and Robert Arrowsmith. Price, $1.50 New 
York: American Book Company. (See ad., page 2.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND OUR TIMES. By R. P. Broup. Chicago: In- 
tervational Book Company. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON DAy BY DAy. By Elizabeth Bryant Jobn- 
son. New York: Cycle Pablishing Company. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER IN COMEDY AND SATIRE. Price, $1.40. 
New York: American Bouk Company. 

SELECT CHAPTERS AND PASSAGES FROM THE WEALTH OF NaA- 


TIONS OF ADAM SMITH Price, 75 cents. —— THE FIRST SIX CHAP- 
TERS OF THE PRIACIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND TAXATION 
oF Davip RIcARDO. — HONFS8ST Monsey. By Arthur I. Fonda. 


Price, $1.00. (See page2) New York: Macmillan & Co. 

HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. By Ernest Renan. Price, 
$250. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

BILLTRY. By Mary Kyle Dallas. Price, 50 cents. New York: The 
Merriam Company 

UN MARIAGE D’AmouR. By Ludovic Halévy.—DIE WERKE DER 
BARMHEBZIGKEIT. Edited by A. Voegelin. Price, 25 cents. New 
York: M ynard. Merrill. & Co. 

A SIREN’S SON. By Susie Lee Bacon. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

ELEMENTARY COLOR. By Milton Bradley. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Company. 

THE TABLE GAME. Helene J. Roth. Price, 75 cents. —— Das 
DEUTSCHE LITTERATEUR SPIEL. By F.S. Zoller. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: William R, Jenkins. 





A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Language Lessons and Grammar 
Most Happily Combined. 


———o ee 


SHELDON’S 
Language Series. 


The whole Series, in Two Books, will be 
published Jan. 22, 1895. 


ee 


Sheldon’s Primary Language Lessons, ssc. 
Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, 62c. 


(Grammar and Composition.) 


This series of two books is designed to form 
a complete common-school course in Language 
and Grammar. 

In preparing the series the following thoughts 
have been kept in mind :— 

1. That the object of the study of Language 
and Grammar is the cultivation of an ability to 
speak and write correctly, and not the acquisition 
of mere formal rules and technicalities, 

2. That this object can be best attained by en. 
couraging the pupil to think for himself and to 
express his thoughts in imitation of correct and 
elegant models. 

3. That technical terms and formal rules 
should be used but sparingly with young pupils, 
and never used at all until after the pupils have 
become familiar with the thing or principle in- 
volved. 

The Primary Book provides sufficient material 
for two or three years of study. In addition to 
inductive oral work, it includes exercises in written 
composition. At the end of the book will be 
found Review Exercises, which will fix in the 
minds of the pupils in definite grammatical form 
that which they have been learning through the 
entire book on the language lesson plan. This is 
a very important feature, and one which has not 
heretofore been attempted. 

The Advanced Book, following the same sound 
pedagogical principles, continues and broadens 
the work begun in the Primary Lessons. The 
method is still inductive, and the mind of the 
pupil is never overwhelmed by an enormous mass 
of undigested technicalities. He learns defini- 
tions and rules gradually, and applies them re- 
peatedly until systematic grammar becomes a 
part of his mental equipment. The illustrative 
sentences are carefully chosen from famous 
authors, so that while the pupil is gaining facts 
about the English language, he may find unex- 
pected pleasure in the subject-matter, and so 
acquire a taste for good literature. 

A brief history of the origin and growth of the 
English language is added, together with ample 
material for the elementary study of word analysis, 

It is confidently believed that this series of 
language lessons, constructed and co-ordinated in 
accordance with modern and rational methods of 
teaching, will more completely meet the require- 
ments of each of the several grades, and more 
thoroughly prepare pupils for the study of English 
in the high school, than any other series of gram- 
matical text-books now before the public. 


Sample copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New YorK, CHICAGO, Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 19-22: Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Cleveland, 0. 

Febraary 22-23: New York State Art Teach- 
ere’ Association, Brooklyn. 

March 15-16: The Cencral Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Peoria. 

March 28-30: Southeastern Nebraska Educational 
Association, Beatrice. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
Pertle Springs. 

Joly 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 


(For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 134. J 
ARKANSAS, 


The text-book controversy is again before the 
legislature—an unfailing source of supply for 
resolations on the part of ‘‘two by four’’ legis- 
lators. It isthought, however, that the present law 
will not be repealed. 

The greatest interest seems to centre in the con- 
troveray soncerving a new constitution. Gov- 
ervor Clark is heartily in favor of it, while retir- 
ing Governor Fishback is as strongly opposed. 
Until a new constitution is adopted there is little 
hope of securing enough money in the village and 
rural districts to maintain the schools in any satis- 
factory way. 

State Superintendent Jordan, Superintendent 
Hallaway of Ft. Smith, avd Professor J. C. 
Mitchell of Fayetteville, were the state’s represen- 
tatives at the Galveston meeting. A strong ¢ffort 
is being made to secure the next meeting of the 
Southern at Hot Springs. 

The Western District Association, which con- 
vened at Hot Springs daring the holidays, was well 
attended and much interest manifested in all ite 
proceedings. J. C. Massie of Van Buren was 
elected president. 

The next State Association, under the presidency 
of H. A. Nickle of Ozark, will meet at Searcy in 
the eastern part of the state, the latter part of Jace. 

P-ofessors Gray and Leveridge, after a long ten- 
ure of service as professors of mathematics and 
Latin in the university, retire this year. The in- 
coming board will be in fall sympathy with the 
progressive policy of President Bachanan. Pro- 

fessor Rsndolph has been apoointed to the recently 
created chair of pharmacy. Professor Feetral now 
takes both the Latio and Greek. He is now at 
Johos Hopkins doing special work. 





least, that it has two military companies, one of 
young ladies, and one of young gentlemen. The 
city schools are in excellent shape. 
INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

The recent death of Registrar Henry S. Bates 
removes from Indiana Uaiversity one of the most 
useful men ever connected with the institation. 
He had the power of getting into the hearts of 
stadents and greatly influencing them for the bet- 
ter. No man ever died in the city of Bloomiogton 
whose death caused euch general sorrow. 

Charles S. Meek bas been elected principal of 
the Terre Haute high school. Mr. Meek gradu- 
ated from Indiana University in 1891. For three 
years he had charge of the E'wood high school, 
resigning in the autumn of 1894 to take the pro- 
fessional graduate course in the estate normal 
school. Mr. Meek is a strong man and has been 
very successful in his school work. Terre Haute 
is fortunate in securing his services. 

January 25 was a gala-day at the University of 
Indiana. It was the occasion of the dedication of 
the handsome new building known as Kirkwood 
Hall, and also of the annual celebration of Foun- 
dation day. The governor and about forty mem- 
bers of the general assemby, besides numerous 
distinguished citizens of the state, were present. 
Speeches were made by Governor Mathews, Presi- 
dent Avgel of Michigan University, President 
Swain, Professor Bryan, and Jadge Banta. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 
A. P. Wagg of the Winthrop (Mass.) high 


school has been elected superintendent of the 
schools at Auburn, to succeed W. W. Stetson, 
elected state superintendent. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club dined 
at the Branewick, at Alleton, February 16. The 
after-dinner topic was, ‘' The Kar in Edacation.’’ 
The guests were Clarence J. Blake, M. D., Repre- 
sentative William C. Collar, A. M., President 
James A. Page, Secretary Herbert L. Moore. 

Agaio Tufts College is in lack. She is to have 
70.000 from the estate of Cornelia Maria Jack- 
son, also one-half the residue of the estate. The 
college for women is to have the benefit. 

Mr. Daniel S. Sanford, the master of the 
Brookline high echool, who has been offered a 
position as head master of an educational inatitu- 
tion in Winsted, Conn., has consented to remain in 
Biookline, after a conference with tke Brookline 
school board, who have cffered him an increase in 








Professor Rboton's management of the Little 
Rock high school is highly complimented by those 
who have watched his work. 

Fort Smith’s high school is unique in this at 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 18985 courses of instruction will be given as follows 
beginning on July 5th: . 


English, . . 5 courses. 
German, . . . 2 courses, 
French, .. . . 2 courses. 
History. 
Common Law. 
Education and Teaching. 
Methods of Teaching Geometry and Algebra. 
Engineering, 5 courses, 
including Highway Engineering. 
Women as well as men are admitted to these c 


Bagincorine. one 7 — more advanced courses in Geology, 
Da on to the above-men'ioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction wil » gi 
by teachers in the several departme:ts represented by the schools. : By Fs 


charge, to the persons who are enrolled as members ¢ 
In general these courses are adapted to the need 


subjects. Several of the more elementary, bowever. are intended also to meet the needs of b 
’ } ° ‘ ‘ eginners, ar 
may be taken by students in lieu of the corresponding courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific 


Bchvol, and may bec unted towards a degree. 


During the session of the Schools the College Library will be o 
‘ 4 pen from 9a.m.to5p m. The Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, the Peabody Museum. the Semitic Muset ) 
also accessible to the students during the summer vacation. os Se ee ee eee ee 
A collection of text-books and of apparatus for teaching will be on exhibition in Cambridge during the 


session of the school. 


Ip general the fees of the above-mentioned courses, except those in Chemistry, Botany, Engineering, 


and Physical Training, are $20 10r each course. 


rd and Lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to 


$10 = week. 


r pamphlet describing the above courses, and other information. apply to 


8-5t m 


salary. Mr. Sanford’s success in Brookline has 
been exceptional. Rarely has any man ina high 
school in Maasachusetia accomplished so much in 
the same length of time. 


School. 


Freehand Drawing. 


Mathematics, 3 courses. 
Physics, . . . . 2 courses. 
Chemistry, 4 courses. 
Botany. 

Geology, . 7 courses. 


Physiology and Hygiene for Teachers. 
Physical Training, 2 courses. 
Courses at the Medical School. 

ourees, except those in the Medical School, those in 


These lectures will be open, without 
of any of the summer schools in the Uuiversity. 
3 of those who intend to be teachers in the several 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 





Hmerson Colle 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Five Hundred Students 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, includin : 
’ g a complete syst 

‘Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy Mt p Bede my weciaining and 





Voice Culture, 
practical work in every department. 


Chartered by th 
ey Winter Term opens Jan. ist. 4 


Address for Illustrated Catalogue 


ge of Oratory. 





© State. Scientific and 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, See’v, 











eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Rostun, Mass. 
FOR SALE, MAIN FF A 2, oe 
2 poees Evtvete ee = ae of Chicago. By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M a 
}, . E. Journal o ducation, No, 3} _« How I wish Ib enh whens 
jad had such a book ” 
gomerset St., Boston, Mass. seis Ri tiaadlll PRES’T ANGELL Fifty Cents, pie dN aah 
Teachers Wanted! Teachers Co-operative dh ABISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 
t Association, 6084 Wood . 
lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. Wanted for" Dictionary of Ge story,” by Pret 





ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PuB Co., 8 Somerset St.,. Roston. 





MIEN corresponding with advertisers 
please mention this Journal, 








for ** Dictionary of U. 8. History,” b 
Jameson. Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fame 
ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. 

w PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mags. 





Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 





p NG ond Recitations 7? 2a 


P. GARRETT & CO., Philadeiphia (st, 1866) 


Smith College has had a special course of lec- 
tures by Professor H. Morse Stevhens of Cornell 
— recently of Oxford. The Smith College girls 
have recently been discussing T. B. Aldrich. 

Harvard freshmen desire a joint debate with 
Yale freshmen. 

Williams has received $20,000 from the estate 
of Mme. Souberbeille. Dramatics are to be al- 
lowed at Williams hereafter. 

The Smith College girls are to be allowed to at- 
tend the Amherst promenade this year. 

Clarence H. Dempsey of Fitchburg and Lucy 
W. Warren of Boston, are to be commencement 
speakers of Boston University in Jave. 

Haverbill is much pleased with the success of 
the training school, under the direction of Miss 
Cora A. Newton. Superintendent Albert L. 
Bartlett is one of the thorough business men of 
the profession, as his methods show in the or- 
ganization and administration of this school. For 
the graduation exercises this year he secured Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall for the address. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The son of the millionaire John D. Rockefeller 
is at Brown, as is ‘the son of Charles L. Colby. 
The parents of both these collegians visited Brown 
together recently and the boys gave a swell recep- 
tion in honor of the visit of their parents. It was 
one of the events in the accial life of Brown, — of 
Providence, indeed. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford has a semi-monthly teachers’ meeting 
for child study. 

A teachers’ meeting was held at Sharon, Feb- 
ruary 15. This meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the state board of education. The fol- 
lowing programme was carried out: ‘‘Arithmetic,”’ 
F. A. Verplanck, South Manchester; ‘‘ Lan- 
guage,’ G H. Danforth, Westfield; ‘‘ Geogra- 
phy,’ M. A. Crosby, Waterbury; ‘‘ Reading,” 
Secretary Charles D. Hine, New Britain. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one way to 
cure Deafness, and that is by constitutional reme- 
dies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condition of 
the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube is inflamed you have a rumbling sound, 
or imperfect hearing, and when it ia entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken ont and thie tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circnlars, free. F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
ta Sold by Druggists. 75 cents. 











Prepare for Spring Work in Botany. 


Wild Flowers of America is a most superb work issued in eighteen parts. Each 
part contains sixteen beautiful reproductions in exact colors of the wild flowers that deck the 


meadows, hillsides, and forests of our country. 
plates. 


i f The entire work contains $20 of these fine color 
Opposite each plate is a full description of the flower, with its popular and botanical 


names, Many of these descriptions are illustrated with small engravings of parts of the flower. It 


is stated that the cost of getting up this work has been nearly $200,006, 


us at a merely nominal price. 


It can now be had of 


OUR OFFERS. 


1. ForRTWwo (2) NEW subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at $2.50 each, we will send 
to any present subscriber, prepaid, a complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 


2. ONE NEW subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EpucaTION and §1.00 additional will secure a 
complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 


In every case the WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA will be sent prepaid. 


From the U. 8S. Commission of Education. 


‘T have examined the plates of the ‘ Wild Flowers of America,’ collecte d edit 
ublished in parts. * * Thé illustrations show the coloring shape. and onal hp Genes as tae ay 
othing that bas come under my notice is to be compared with this publication for the purpose of educat- 
ing the people in a knowledge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the command of 
every family in the country, and at least every school will place a set of these illustrations in. its reference 


library. 


Very sincerely, 


W. T. HARRIS.” 
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Name 


Address 


Part of the « Wild 


Part of the «* Wild 
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This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 





WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. 


This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 


Flowers of America.’’ 


Flowers of America.’’ 
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Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 
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FRY B’Ss 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY 





THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES ENDORSE IT IN EMPHATIC TERMS. 


The Chairman of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten,’ and all but One of the Signers 
of the Report on Geography, give it Unqualified Praise. 


President CuaruEes W. Exiot, Harvard University: I wish to 
congratulate you on your achievement. In both method and exe- 
cution, your Primary Geography seems to me to be a great 
advance. 


Professor T. C. CuamBEeRLIN, University of Chicago: It is a 
very great advance in the right direction. 


Professor GrorGE L. Coin, Beloit College: I cannot express 
to you my pleasure, in looking over this work, to find that it 
fulfills so many of my ideals of what a geography ought 
to be. 


Professor W. M, Davis, Harvard University: I cordially join 
with a number of teachers and other critics, in the opinion that of 
all introductory geographies, Frye’s Primary is ‘‘ The best book 
that has yet been made.”’ 


Epwin J. Houston, Electrical Engineer, Philadelphia: I con- 
sider its general arrangement and method of treatment ex- 
cellent. 


Mark W. Harrineton, Chief of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau: I am not only pleased with the plan of the book and 
its execution, but I have submitted it to another test . . . that 
has been entirely satisfactory. I congratulate you on this depart- 
ure in geography. 


Cuarutes F. Kine, Dearborn School, Boston: The work meets 
my most hearty approval. It is the best primary geography 
| have ever seen. 


Professor IsrakL C, RussELi, University of Michigan: It seems 
to me to be the best book of its kind that has ever come under 
my notice. The method of treating the subject as well as the 
truthfulness and vividness with which the various topics are pre- 
sented, and the beauty and faithfulness of the illustrations, make it 
an admirable beginning for the study of modern geography. 


Dr. Georcre M. Puiuips, State Normal School, West Chester, 


Pa.: Iwas so favorably impressed with Frye’s Primary Geogra- | , . 
te : / ~ a | the best book of its kind that has been published in this country. 


phy that I at once introduced it into our Model School, and 
now we use no other geography in that department. 
very much. 








We like it | 
| cation: Marvelously beautiful and fascinating. 


Professor N. 8. Suacer, Harvard University: Iam very much 
pleased with it. . . . I congratulate the author and his publish- 
ers on the success attained. 


Assistant Superintendent W. W. Srrxzr, Chicago: 1 think Frye’s 
Geography marks a new era in text-book making. It is the 
most practical geography published. It meets the demands both 
of education and of geography. 


Superintendent W. E. Ropinson, Detroit: I find it the best 
thing of the kind I have ever seen. We have already placed it on 
our list of text-books. 


Superintendent SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. ¥.: Until 
last fall we had not used any primary geography for years. We 
introduced Frye’s Geography last September. Both our teach- 
ers and pupils are delighted with the book. After four 
months’ use with increased interest, I feel justified in pronouncing 
it a success. The mechanical excellence speaks for itself. The 
topical treatment is, to my mind, the only proper method. The 
general character of the book is such as to train the pupil to ob- 
serve and think, instead of leading to mere memorizing. | 


W.S. Montcomery, Washington, D. C.: I think I know a good 
thing when I see it, and do not hesitate to say that Frye’s Primary 
Geography stands head and shoulders above all others. 


Superintendent W. H. Trurspaun, Geneva, NV. Y.: We have 
adopted it for our fourth and fifth grades. I regard it a grand 
book, and our ideal in its line. 

SYLVESTER Brown, late Principal Martin School, Boston: I 
have used it in my schoolrooms and have good: reason for saying 
that it is the greatest blessing of any text-book of modern 
times. 

J. A. Graves, South School, Hartford: I have already shown it 
to my primary teachers and to several of the other principals in 
town. The verdict so far is unanimous that the book is years 
ahead of any other geography in existence. 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City: By all odds 


Secretary Frank A Hiri, Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF ENLICHTENED ENCLISH OPINION. 





Nature, London: The book is both attractive and instructive ; it reflects great credit upon the author 


for his originality. 


We should be glad to see a similar work produced on this side of the Atlantic. . . . In 


the matter of illustrations the work excels all others of its kind. 
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This book will have as many new features 








{ 
Frye’s Com mo n SC hool G eograp hy. q of striking merit as the Primary Geography. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 
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Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 
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ILLINOIS, 


Are You Fortified? 
re You Fortitied: 
illness, there is no nourishment in the world like 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Scott’s Emulsion nourishes, strength- 


flesh, enriches the 
the whole system. 


Weak Lungs, Oonsumption, Scrofula, Anemia, 
Loss of Flesh, Thin Babies, Weak Children, and 
all conditions of Wasting. 
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ruggists. 


American by birth and training. His father is a 
German poet and writer of recognizsd ability in 
the city. Personally the new superintendent, who 
is thirty five years old, is a man of pleasing ad- 


The Chicago board of education has introduced , drese, that will increase his friends in his new 
the bath-tub to a place in the curriculum of the station, as his thoroughness in what he undertakes 


public schools, claiming that the virtoes of soap will insure him confidence and respect. 


and water theoretically discussed in the ordinary 
text-books were of advantage, yet would be im- 
proved by alittle jadicious practice, in many in- 
stances. The janitor has been required to €ct as 
master of ceremonies for the boys and a janitress 
employed to a similar position for the benefit of 
the girls who needed the required ducking. Mrs. 
M. J. Flower of the school board is responsible for 
this rule. 


NEW YORK, 


The New York State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its fiftieth annual meeting in Syracuse, Jaly 
1, 2, and 3, 1895, and its semi-centennial will be 
of unusual interest, The historical element will 
predominate in the programme and a special ¢ffort 
will be made to eecure the attendance of as many 
as possible of the ex presidents of the association 
and of others connected with its early history. No 
live teacher in the state should mise this meeting. 
The president, Dr E. N. Jones of the Plattsburg 
normal school, will soon issue definite announce- 
ments concerning the programme, railroad rates, 
hotel accommodations, ete. 

The New York City Teachers’ Matual Benefi 
Association collected $17 817 in 1894. The mem- 
bership ie 2 051. 

D:. J hn J. Anderson, the historian, has gone 
from Brooklyn to Florida for the winter. 

Mr. Milton Bradiey of Springfisld, the well 
known publisher, has been giving a course of 
lectures on “ Color,’’ at the Teachers’ College, 
Morningside Heights. 

A note of warning has been sent to all the prin- 
cipals of the public schools in New York city, at 
the instance of Saperintendent Jasper, forbidding 
the co'lection of money by the pupils in schools 
for the purpose of making presents to any of the 
teachers, or for any other object. 

Ex Goveraor Chamberlain of South Carolina is 
giving hie annual course of lectures at Cornell. 

Saratoga Springs has embraced university ex- 
tension and Professor Trnax of Union College de- 
livered the first lecture in his course on English 
literature there Monday, January 28 

New York state teachers should not forget that 


although the N. E A. meets way West this year, | 


its president is a New York state educator, Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Murry Batler of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The School, a bright professional paper of New 
York city, saye: The selection of Mr. Gustave 
Straubenmuller as assistant superintendent of 
schools by the board of education meets with gen- 
eral approval. Mr. Straubanmuller is one of the 
younger generation of teachers, but he has made 
his way with hard, conscientious work and con- 
ceded ability. He was born in Baltimore and at- 
tended a private school there, conducted by his 
father, until he was eleven yearsold. Oa remov- 
ing to New York he entered tke third grade class 
of grammar N >. 20, from which school he went to 
the City College in 1875. Mr. Straubermuller 
was graduated from the college in the class of 
1880, and he began the following year to teach 
grammar in the Seventeenth Ward schools. He 
was appointed a regular teacher, under Jacob T. 
Boyle, in 1883, and t‘ree years later became 
second assistant in No, 25, De. R. H. Pettigrew’s 
achool, being promoted to first assistant in 1888. 
The following year the trustees elected him princi- 
pal of senior evening school No. 79 His succeaseful 
management of this school has shown Mr. Str: uben- 
maller’s exscutive ability. He was one of the organ= 
ijzere and most active workers in the teachers’ fair 
a few years ago, acting as chairman of “the execu- 
tive committee. He is also «ne of the charter 
members of the Emile, one of the progressive ed- 
ucational associations of New York teachers. Mr. 
Straubenmualler has lectured before the Emile and 
the New York Society of Pedagogy in geog- 
raphy, and will read a paper on the ‘‘ Study of 
Commercial Geography’’ at the Sta‘'e Teachers’ 
Association next summer. He comes of a culti- 


| New York city schools cost $4 962,432 a year. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Corporal puni:hment is forbidden by law in this 
state. Though no penalty is affixed, it is very 
rigidly observed. 

Orange has a fine plant for manual training, in- 
cluding drawing, modeling, sewing, cooking, and 
weod working, all admirably taught. 

Jersey City has never made eo great advance in 
one year as in the twelve months !ast passed. The 
old, old fashioned hiving of children in small 
rooms that has so long characterized some of the 
buildings is now under the ban, and new school- 
houses are built on the most approved plans. 
Radical changes have been made in the matter of 
promotions, and the course of study is being re- 
juvenated. 





NORTH CAROLINA, 


President Charles F. Meserve of the Shaw In- 
stitute, Raleigh, has been appointed in Professor 
Painter’s place on the National Board of Indian 
Com missioners. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Superintendent Woods of Walsh county and Su- 
perintendent D.vine of LaMoure county have been 
busily engaged framing the free text-book bill for 
passage by our law makers, now in session at Bis: 
mark. Governor Allin favers it, and no doubt it 
will pass unmolested. 

Wili M. Cochrane, principal of Minto schools 
| for several years past, has resigned and accepted a 
| position as the governor’s private secretary. He 
| has already shown himself eminently fitted for this 
| new work, 
| Superintendent J. Devine of La Moure county 
‘has resigned to accept a chief clerkship, and quite 
| likely will be appointed to the lucrative position 

of commissioner of agriculture and labor, though 
Nelson Wiiliams, the present con: missioner, refuses 
'to give up the position until summer. Mr. Nelson 
Williams was formerly principal of schools at 
|Edenburg. The teachers of North Dakota are 
winning some of the good state positions, and it is 
to be hoped that our next governor will be chosen 
from the teachers’ ranks. 


OHIO, 
Mr. Rookefellow is building for Oberlin a fine 
| covered rink for ice skating. It will also be the 
gymovasiom for the young women’s ont-door and 
| in-door gymnastics in the warmer seasons. It will 
be the banquet hall for great cccasions, etc. It is 
the first of its kind in the country. 








PENNSYLVANIA, 


Principal Gaorge M. Phillips of the West Ches- 
|ter normal school has been elected a trustee of 
| Bucknell 

Lafayette has made her entrance examinations 
more rigid than ever. 

Pittsbarg held a city institute on the 19ch, with 
| fine claes exercise in music, a solo by the super: 
| visor of music, and an address upon ‘* Educational 
| Whige and Tories’’ by Mr. Winship of the Jour- 

NAL OF EDUCATION 

The school board of Pittsburg has voted a gen- 

erous support to the Woman’s Kindergarten Asao- 
' ciation of the city, and that association is to have 
charge of the kindergarten work of the city. This 
{gives universal satisfaction. 

Philadelphia : 2,988 schools ; 137 men and 2.851 
; women teachers; men receive $197 per month, 
} women, $65; 125 180 pupils; salaries, $2,003 321 : 
| buildings, $562,726; text-books, supplies, fuel, 
etc., $895 135, 





SOUTH DAKOTA, 


R. F. Kerr succeeds George A. West as super- 
intendent of Brookings county schools, 


THE MAGAZINES 





Empire cover, showing a striking ‘¢ Girl of the 
Directoire,”’ to the last page is a number which 
does credit -ven to the Curtis Pablishing Com- 
pany. Dr. Parkharst promises to be a most in- 


teresting writer for women. His vigorous atyle 
and his direct ways of patting truth leave no rocm 
for misinterpretation. While D:. Parkborst 1s 
the feature of the number, Reginald de Koven, 
the composer of *‘ Robin Hood,”’ is prominent with 
his new song, * Rxses of Love,’’ of which the full 
music is given. Arthar Warren ie like wise excel- 
lent in an interesting and beaatifally illustrated 
article on Qaeen Marguerite of Italy, which shows 
this favorite queen at close range in her home life, 
John Kendrick Bangs is very fanny io hia ‘‘ Para- 
dise Club,’’ while another humorist, Robert Je 
Bardette, departs from the humorous and tella the 
tender love story of his wife and himself in ‘The 
Woman Who Most Inflaenced Me.’’ Mr. Howels 
takes up Zola and the French schocl io his literary 
autobiography, and Thomas 2 Becket is exceec- 
ingly practical and helpfal in bis article on ** The 
Correct Way to Play a Piano.”’ A beantiful page 
of Empire embroidery is given, and will be tim ely 
in this wave of Napoleonicinterest. Philade!phia: 
Cartis Pablishiog Company. 


— St. Nicho'as for February gives ils usual 
amount of variety. ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ figures 
prominently. Hon. S. G. W. Banjamio, ex min 
jater to Persia, describes “ The Last Voyage of 
the ‘ Constitution,’’? from New York to Ports- 


mouth, where the glorious cld frigate was Jaid up 
to rot, together with other neglected hulke. The 
number is strong in entertaining natural history 
sketches. Naturalist Hornaday’s papers, which 
have been interrupted for several months, are re- 
sumed again with a story of “ The Doings of a 
Mole.’”’ The mole family is very little known, 
despite the fact that it is to be found almost every- 
where. ‘* How the Cabin-Bey Saved the Fleet,’’ 
by Emma E Brown, is a ballad recounting an in- 
cident in the life of Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
one of the bravest of England’s naval heroes. 
The four serials grow in interest. ‘There are the 
usual number of pretty pictures and clever poems. 


— Jenness Miller Monthly for February contains 
an animated description of the New Year’s recep 
tion at the White House, bearing the novel name 
of ‘‘ The Golden Gate,’ which acts as a foil to 


Mrs. Jenness Miller’s keenly intellectual article on 
** Law, Order, and Art in Dress.’’ Mrs. Miller’s 
work alone could not but insare the popularity of 
her magazine, but the publication ia crowded to 
overflowing with so many good things of a social, 
literary, domestic, and hygienic nature that all the 
wants of the household and its inmates are abund- 
antly filled, the Monthly being in reality a emall 
but comprehensive library in itself. The Monthiy 
contains a Household Science department, and so- 
ciety is treated from a unique standpoint in a page 
known a; ‘‘ Afternoon Tea’’; also an excellent 
Kindergarten department, and a most practical 
one known as ‘' Occupations for Women.’’ Bits 
of choice fiction and poetry adorn the pages. The 
editorial is novel and entertaining, bat the most 
characteristic feature of it all, perhaps, after Mrs 
Jenness Miller’s article, is the fashion paper, 
which is known in the Febraary number as ‘‘Some 
February Philosophy About Clothes.’’ 


— The February number of the American Mag 
azine of Civics is the second issue since the name 
was changed from the American Journal of Pol 
itics. This numbsr contains a varied list of im- 


portant topics ably presented. ** Money,”’ 
‘* Prison Reform,’’ ‘*The Catholic Church and 
the Coming Social Struggle,’’ ‘* Elements of Good 
Citizenship,’ ‘‘ Economic Ccéperation,’’ “ Woman 
Suffrage,’”’ ‘‘ Compulsory Voting,’ ‘* The Whip 
pine Post,’’ ‘* Militariam in Pablic Schools,’’ 
‘**Ths Coming System of National Credit,’’ and 
many other subjects of general interest are dis- 
cussed in this number. This magaz'ne occupies a 
field not covered by any other, being devoted en-. 
tirely to social, political, and economical topics 
Its success is an indication of the increared inter 
est shown in the study of these live questions that 
so closely concern our welfare. The price of thie 
magazine is $3 00 a year. New York: Andrew 
J. Palm & Co, 


—The frontispiece of the February Chautauquan 
is an admirable portrait of Dr. Charles H_ Park- 
huret, It accompanies an able article by Andrew 
C. Wheeler, on ‘‘ Dz. Parkburst and His Work.’’ 


Among other articles are ‘‘ The Life of a British 
Soldier,’’ by Lance Corporal Seyley; ‘‘ Eoglish 
Morals and Christianity,’ by David H. Wheeler, 
LL D.; ‘‘ What We Know Abont the Plenete,”’ 
by Garrett P. Servies; ‘‘ The Beginning and the 
Ending,’’? by Bishop John H. Vincent; ‘* The 
World’s Debt to Electricity,’ by Professor Job 
Trowbridge, Se.D.; ‘' Kingsley’s ‘ Westward 
Ho!’”’ by Professor R. G. Moulton, PhD. ; 
“Famous Bridges of the World,’’ by Robert 
Jamison; ‘‘ Count Moltke, Field Marshal,’’ by 
Sidney Whitman ; ‘‘ Aromatic Drinks,’’ by Jales 
Rochard ; ‘‘ Journalism in the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches,”’ by Addison P. Fos'er. 
D.D.; ‘The Sensible View of Marriage,”’ by 
Lacy Barnard Cope; ‘‘ Women Fruit Farmers in 
California,’’ by Antoicette Van Hoesen Wake 
man ; ** The Love Affairs of George Washington,” 
by William E Cartis. The Editor’s Oatlook 
treats of ‘‘ The Dramaand the Novel’’ and ‘‘ Are 
the Churches Neglecting the Poor?’’ The de- 





partment of Current History and Opinion deals 


— The February Ladies’ Home Journal fecm is} 





IT’S A MILLSTONE 


About a young 
man’s neck to be a 
sufferer from ner- 
vous exhaustion, ner- 
vous debility, impair- 
ed memory, low 
spirits, irritable tem- 
per, and the thousand 
and one derangements 
of mind and body 
that result from, 
unnatural, pernicious 
habits, contracted 
through ignorance, 
Such habits result in 
loss of manly power, 
wreck the constitution and sometimes pro- 
duce softening of the brain, epilepsy, pa- 
ralysis, and even dread insanity. 

To reach, re-claim and restore such un- 
fortunates to health and happiness, is the 
aim of the publishers of a book written in 
plain but chaste language, on the nature, 
symptoms and curability, by home treat- 
ment, of such diseases. This book will be 
sent sealed, in plain envelope, on receipt of 
ten cents in stamps, for postage. Address, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
C63 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 











with fifteen topica of the day. The book pages 
are devoted to the latest publications, and the 
usual epace is given to the C. L. S. C. depart: 
ments. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 


— The Catholic World Magazine for February 
traats a variety of important and interesting sub- 
jects. ‘‘ The Equities of Labor Strikes’’ is dic- 
cussed by Rev. George McDermot, S.C.P.; Most 


Rev Archbishop Jansens of New Orleans relates 
incidents and impressions of a recent tour in Scan- 
dinavia; “In Hc ffmann’s Studio’’ is a bright 
report of an interview with the eminent German 
artist; Very Rev. A. F. Hewit gives a learned 
exposition of Father Tanquerey’s work on ‘‘ Dog- 
matic Theology’’; ‘“‘ Bonaparte and the Mora! 
Law,’’ by John J. O'Shea, is a helpfal article 
towards a knowledge of the character of Napoleon, 
More than usual space is devoted to the notices of 
new books. Many important works. New York. 





THE SCHOOL OF ETHICS, 


PLYMOUTH, MASS, 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





The success that attended the educational con- 
ference beld last summer in connection with the 
School of Echies has induced the officers of the 
school to establish a department of education. 

While under the general management of the 
dean of the echool, the epecial direction of this de- 
partment has been assigued to a special committee 
of three. It is proposed to hold a session during 
the summer of 1895 for two weeks, beginning the 
latter part of Jaly and closing about August 12th. 

It is not intended that this movement shall enter 
into competition with the ordinary summer school 
in giviog instruction in the school subjects, or in 
methods of teaching. Neither does it offer a pro- 
gramme of disconnected addresses and discussions, 
euch as often characterizes the teachers’ conven- 
tions. It will undertake to enter a field hitherto 
neglected, viz.: the consideration of education as a 
social and ethical force, and its relation to other 
forces of this sort. 

Not less than one week will be devoted to some 
great central theme. Lectures will be given by 
eminent persons and frequent conferences will be 
held, where there will be ample opportunity for 
fall and free discuscion. 

Moreover, the school of ethics, with its several 

departments of ethics, economics, politics, relig- 
ions, and education, is a highly unified institution. 
Ic deals with social forces which are cloeely re- 
—_— and the importance of this relation is reeog- 
01zed,. 
_ As far as possible the work of the departments 
is correlated, so that the student pursues the social 
problems of the day along converging lines. It 
is this feature that has warmly commended the 
school to many people of culture. The educa- 
tional worker who attends the school of ethics not 
only bas the oppoitunity for the calm, deliberate, 
and intensive study of broad educational questions, 
but he views his own department of work in the 
light of other social work. He mingles with men 
aud women eminent in their several callings and is 
inspired by their presence and their words. He 
becomes conscious of the unity that characterizes 
all true effort for the social and ethical betterment 
of mankind. 

In organizing this new depariment, the needs of 
teachers will not be overlooked. Round-table 
conferences will be formed for the consideration 
of the principles of edacation and their applica- 
Uon as suggested by the leading lecturers. 

Piymouth has every attraction as a summer 
home. Its historic associations, charming scen- 
ery, and iis facilities for sailing and bathing, leave 
little to be desired. Excellent accommodations 
are available at moderate prices. 

The active ccOperation of persons interested is 
solicited in bringing notice of this movement to 
the attention of teachers and othera. 

Respectfally yours, 
SAMUEL T. DuTToN, 
RAY GREEN HULING, 
PAUL H. Hanus, 


Committee. 











TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure & 
year’s subsecriptien free. 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St , Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
Qomte, Mill, and Spencer - - - - Watson. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. $5 00 
ancient Rome and its Neighborhood - - Burn, os = 6 2 25 
Manners Customs, and Observances” - - Wagner. " _ 1 75 
4 Siren’s Son - : - - - - Bacon. Charles H. Kerr & Co.. Chicago. 25 
Ethical Addresses” - ° : - - W Burns Weston, Fhila. 
Occastonal Addresses and Sermons - - - Wilson. Dodd, Mead, & Co., %. Y. 1 25 
Higher Medical Education - - - - Pepper. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 1 00 
Mutiny of the Bounty and Story of Pitcairn Island Young. Press Pub. Co., Oakland, Cal. 1 00 
Christianity and Our Tim-s - - - Broup International Book Co., Chicago. 


Mme. Beck’s French Verb Form - - - Jenkenk. Carl §choenhof. Boston. 


rhe Income Tax Law . - - - Hill. Brentanos, N. Y. 

Tseah-Mun - . - : - - Stuart. Pres. Com. of Pub., Richmond. 15 
Studies in the Epistles of John - - - Cocke. ws + “ ‘ 85 
A Woman«fImpulse - - - - - McUarthy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 50 
The Book Bills of Narcissus - - - Fowler. sie ss * si 1 00 
Joint-Metallism = - - ~ - - - Stokes. Ke ited hid ss 1 00 
Social Growth and Stability - - - Ustrander,. Baker & Taylor, N. Y. 1 00 
[ne Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire *- - American Book Co, N. ¥. 1 40 
Seven Compositions of Music . - - Novello. Ewer & Co., N. Y. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE OLIVER DiTson ComPAny of Reston, | IT is the memory of the wild flowers, as much 


Mass., is not only the oldest firm of music publish-| as breeze, or sunshine, or quiet, that lures worn 


ers in the United States, but the largest in the! nd weary city folk to the wocdland, the brook- 


world. Their publications include sheet music |side, and the meadow. And yet, the only worthy 
and music-books beanie? department of the mu-| | traits of these floral favorites are set forth in 
sical art, and their three dozen different catalogues | tomes so costly as solely to decorate the library 
and bulletins are almost a musical education in| tables of the rich. To be eure, we bave a book or 
themzelves. Besides this, thousands of people all two, and worthy anes, preseming the wild fl »wers 
he United Stat kept inf a by th of America correctly enongh in form, but shorn of 

over the United Otates are Kept informed by the | golor —and what flower ever told ite story in plain 
Ditson Company, by means of booklets, catalogues, | black and white? We rejvice that the situation 
and circulars, of all the new music as it appears. | _ at last — omen by a a hed a 
To obtain this privilege it is only necessary to send | SORE SSeress etn Sveey Cease sane 
: of this broad continent, these men and women 

one’s name and what department of music — vocal, | haye brought together the choicest wild blossoms 
piano, guitar, etc., one ia interested in. of America, and committed them to the handa of 
Among the most notable publications of this | ®ttists for accurate reprodaction in all th: ir native 
famous house darieg the past fow years are the glory of color. Their intent is, for the firat time, 
‘* Classic Collections,’’ which have won high f Ng el edly Angi afl Sperone be om 
’ gh favor | what they have always wanted and never before 

with musical people everywhere. The series now | been able to sfford. The Wild Flower coupons 


: _| offered to readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
numbers twenty volumes, and includes vocal col osnih cineee the * WEA Pietese a Aamaeten,** 


lections for all the voices, piano collections, # piano anni 

duet collection, collections for piano and flate, for} Human Nature Triamphs. — Historian — 

piano and violin, and for young players. ne Why have the Q iakers 80 nearly ran i out pm 
The latest number of the series. “* Student's Observer — ‘‘ The young men married outside girls 

‘ ‘ - ‘ Pegs ‘ who wore pretty bonnets, and the girls married 

Classios for Piano,” hae, since its recent publica-| ou:side men who would buy them pretty bonnets.’’ 

tion, met with a splendid auccess. Its contents|—N. Y. Weekly. 

are made up of pieces by the best modern com- a 

posers, each of which has a wide popularity in Usk IT IN TIME. 

sheet form. Thirty-seven such compositions in| Catarrh starisin the nasal passages, affecting 

one volume, at less than three centa apiece, is an | &Ye8, ears, and throat, and is in fact the great 

attraction that few piano players can resist. enemy of the mucousmembrane. Neglected colds 

in the head almost invariably precede catarrh, 

a ; causing an excessive flow of mucus, and if the 
IMPORTANT. —When visiting New York City, ; ; ‘ ; 

save Baggage Exoress and Gaevians ive oat pric mucous discharge becomes interrupted the disa- 

at the GRAND UNION HoTgL, opposite Grand Cen- | 8*eeale results of catarrh will foliow, such as bad 

ral Depot. breath, severe pain across the forehead and about 
600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up-| the eyes, a roaring and buzzing sound in the ears, 

wards per day. European plan. Klevators and all| and oftentimes a very offensive discharge. Ely’s 


Modern Conveniences. ° 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, Cream Balm is the acknowledged cure for these 


stages. and elevated railroads to all Depots. You | troubles. 

ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 

Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. Drummer — ‘* Whatever induced you to put in 
— that line of neckties? No man this side of the 

Dr, Francis Parkman, the late historian, had a| Rocky mountains would wear euch scarfs.’’ 

strict idea of jastice. A friend met him oneday| Haberdasher —‘‘ Why, those are just the kind 

walking along the street leading a street boy with | women pick out for presents.’’—Life. 

either hand. ‘* Whatin the world are you doing, —_ 

Parkman ?”’ asked his friend. ‘‘I foundthat! wes, WixsLow’s “SooTHINe SYRUP” has 

Johnny here had eaten all of the apple instead of | heen used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 

dividing with his little brother. I am going to| siiidren while Teething, with perfect success. It 

bay another for the younger boy and make Johuny | soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 

watch him while he eate it.” cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
— best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 

THK JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published| ething or other causes, and is for sale by ye 4 

weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a| £18ts in every part of the world. Be sure and 

large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 

until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wiil| %ats # bottle. [w 

be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so aes 

desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal} She — ‘‘The fashion of making New Year’s 

or express order, or registered letter to the publish- | calls is dying out.’’ 

ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. He — ** Not among creditors,’’— Life, 

















Cure FOR 
CaTaRRY 
£OL DinHE 


~ 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 
PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
By 8. C. PEABODY. 








WANTED, 

September next, in a first class New York academy, 
ree young men to take charge of three departments 
f the schvol, viz: Preparatory English, Classics and 
Sciences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 
(choral and glee club). Good salaries paid for satis- 

lactory teachers. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset St., Boston 
A charming collection of poems written to answer 


y . 
Any Subscriber 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who achool life, especially the first. 
would like to have a specimen copy| 1t was the aim of the author to have some point or 
of the paper sent toa jt tend can be\ moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 


. natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
accommodated by sending Us, OM A) resson, 4 =e 


postal card, the name and address\ Many ot the selections have appeared from time to 
lo which he would like the paper time in the columns of the ‘‘AMERICAN TEACHER.” 
sent Paper; price 25 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C©U., NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Bostor, Mass. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


S U PPO RT the government; it needs money, cry those who advocate the “ information” agen- 
| cies. To be sure the candidate writes fifty letters for nothing, but then he is getting 
practice in correspondence; he ts laying in a stock of patience. or enlarging his vocabulary of words not 
admitted into dictionaries, according to his disposition ; and above all he is helping out the government in 
this time vf need Suppose the 50,000 teachers that some of these agencies claim to have secured by free 
registration and otherwise write an average of TH be vacant, there is a thousand dollars a day 
two lettters a day to places they are told will going straight into Uncle Sam’s pocket, and 
helping him to keep up bis gold reserve. Very true; we incli eto think more than that amount is paid by 
luckless teachers in just this way. But if these teachers could put the same amount of energy that they 
invest in postage stamps and cuss-words into preparation for teaching the duties of citizenship, so that 


the next generation will elect a congress somewhat differently made pr 
up, that will be better in the end, even for the ....... ....... 2... GOVERNMENT. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOCIATIO N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 
The Albert Teachers A “Tian ona” 
Sency, “cacao, w1. 
Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. New circulars give full information. 


Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personally recommended. w Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


s ° ] Introduces to Colle 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY  senoois.“ana’ Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M, J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


ANOTHER CALL. 

My Dear Dr. Orcutt :— You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
conciusively that we are pleased and satisfieo with the others y u sent us. All four 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
receive from both the Superintendent and the committee 

I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat- 
isfled with for me, and fillthe pame blank, anu J shail then know just the teacher 
I want is coming. Cordially yours, 

Cc. C. CUNDALL, M.D., Ch’n Sch. Committee. 
Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1894. 
Teachers seeking posttions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school offeers for 

services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 











Established in (884. Positions Filled, 3700. 





























SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. Ww 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 82 Church 8t., | 120% So.Beets 8t., 808 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. New York, (| Ohicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Oal. | Washington, D. O. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


16th Year. 


Penn’a Educational Bureau, + rsness ins me 


L. B. LANDIS, mn St | We are already well advanced with this year’s registry. We will be called upon 





(E) 205 No. 7th St., to fill from 2,000 to 3,000 vacancies in the various grades,and need alarge num- 
Allentown, Pa. ber of competent teachers. eyister now, and get the benefit of the full season. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ** We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
w FRED. DICK, Mgr., McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 














IINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, '2?tzsmgut St Bort... 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more gredec school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have more vacancies than we can fill. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


an tiaervtatops Einuges: (40% CQ, B. RUGGLES & CO. ease Sueur 
an increased , Should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, onio. 








= THE WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. | This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E, JOHNSON, Manager, 3528 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Teachers’ Agencv CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE Oldest and best known in U. S. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Established 18565. 
a. of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 3 East 14th St., New York. w 


on oe and pent oe Php ng of Ba 
schools carefully recommen paren 
and renting of school property. Lady Teachers wanted for advanced 
Best references turnished. Grammar and High 
KB. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
150 FurrH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth 8t.| Address atowe National Educational 
w NRW YORK CITY. Bureau, ROBERT L. MY&Rs, Manage 


oar (10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 
’ EAU OF EDUCA ° 
ssliaasigtdbaidel 8 Somerset Street, Boston. Teachers Wanted American Teachers’ Bureau, 




















HrRamM OnovTT. Manager. St. Louis, Mo. 18TH YEAR. 


Lessons in Psychology. 
DESIGNED ESPRCIALLY AS AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUBJECT FOR PRIVATE STU- 


DENTS, AND AS A TEXT-BOOK IN NOKMAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


By J. P. GORDY, Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Ohio University, Athens, O. 


CLoTu. 401 PAGES. PUBLISHER'S PRICE, $1.25. Our price is only $1.00 postpaid to 
Subscribers to this paper. 


A copy of the book will be sent free to any present subscriber of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
who will send us one new subecription at $2 50. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Bee When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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Publishers. 














APPLETONS' 
ry ee ae ee School District Library Lists. 
‘YOU WANT aero 
$ Indexed School Library Lists. 
’ * The APPLETONS’ 
; ft Miller’s College Library Lists. 
APPLETONS' 
' Daugnter. Teachers’ Library Lists. 
hee APPLETONS' 


PLATED WEDDING 


CREA! PAPER Topical Lists. 





Send us your address on a posta) 
apd we will mail you our beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet, containing 


Mailed free to intending purchasers. 
Send postal indicating which lists are desired. 


¢é 
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. 

a 

é 

* 

¢ FREE 
° Seco cna gem ere ot ce 
é 

é 
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; 
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engravings of celebrated paintings Address 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. b 
You will deem it a treasure. ‘ Pu Ss 
Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets, D. APPLETON & CO., ? 
and take no other. They are the best. New York. Boston. Chicage. 


MANU FACTURED ONLY BY THE 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER C€O., 
Cor, N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


SCBVVVSEVsses SUEVssesesesesessg 





FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 
The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wm. R. 
Se JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M.D BERLITZ & CoO., 
oe HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co., HEATH & 


tt th th hhh bh hahaa nnaenreetee 
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PATRIOTISM 5. 
Be BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM; 
yz Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. By Henry B. 


5 O7 
a 
aie 
EOS > ° > e F ry “a 
#¢ CARRINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 443 pp., school edition, 72 cents. Library edition, $1.25. 368 








A notable collection of heroic verse and eloquent prose. Unsurpassed for reading and declamation. 3% 
“Tt ts full to overflowing of pieces worthy to be read and remembered by young and old.”"— x 
Ropert C. WINTHROT a 

zee Send for catalogues and circulars descriptive of our Educational publications 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
; Boston oe New York. Chicago. 
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PUBLISHERS. 
Philadelphia. 
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vie Ae ae 














Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
SR Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

The Prang Art Educational Papers. Fust Published. 
"a cin inka a HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 650 cts. 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE.|HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 
By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. Science.” With numerous illustrations. 18mo, 

Cloth, 50 cents. 
on Art Instruction address ‘ceipt of price. 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, | THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Ww G. A. KOEHLER & CO. 
The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
’ ’ 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 
By JoHN GALL, author of ** Popular Readings in 
For full information in regard to these and other publications For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., | 151 Wabash Ave,, Pablishers and Importers, .. . 88 East 17th Street, 


























BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
The Wabash Railroad Company. TMWERSITY PUBLISHING C0. 
* #* # & fj poy eee | — “WY | 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please seid for catalogue and price list. 
Coirespondence solicited, 


“* Student’s 
Classics.” 


A new volume of piano music in 
the famous “ Classic Series,” which 
should be examined by every player, 
teacher, and pupil. 

The 37 Compositions in 
the book are from the best modern 
sources, ‘and form a collection of rare 
excellence, variety, and interest. The 
pieces are of only moderate difficulty, 
being intended for the advanced pupil 
or the player of but medium ski] 
143 pages. 


Famous CLASSIC SERIES” 


represents the best work of the best 
modern composers. It now com. 
prises the following volumes : 


*¢Song Classics,’ 2 volumes. 
‘*‘ Piano Classics,’ 2 volumes. 
**§ @lassical Pianist.” 
‘*song Classics for Low Voices.’ 
‘¢ Classic Tenor Songs.” 
** Classic Baritone and Bass Songs,” 
**Classic Four Hand Collection,” 
** Classical Coll.’ Violinand Piano. 2 vols. 
** Classical Coll.’ Flute and Piano. 
‘* Young People’s Classics,’’ Vols. 1 and 2. 
*©@lassic Vocal Gems,’ Soprano. 
**@lassic Vecal Gems,’ Alto. 
© @lassic Vocal Gems,’ Tenor. 
** Classic Vocal Gems,’ Barit. or Bass. 
** Selected Classics for Piano,” 
‘Students Classics.” 


Each Volume, Paper, $1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2 00, postpaid. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 





Roman Empire— 
Australia— New issues 


Holy Land— . 
Klemm’s Kelief Maps. 


Set: f 15 pow ready 
Price, postpaid: Plain. $100; Waterproof, $1.75. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, "y"¥ 45°: 


Boston: Boston Schvol Supply Co.; J. L Hammett. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
Soo RTA N DD 
TAUGET IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY 8CHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ‘ Isaac Pitman’s “om- 
lete Phonographic Instructor.”” Used exclusively 

D above schools. Address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 88 Union Square, N. Y. 


Attend the Me'ropolitan School of Shorthand 95 Fifth 
Ave.,cor.17th St. Special course and rates to teachers. 








()F special Interest to 
educators who latend 
going to DENVER next 
Summer are the various 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 67 East Tenth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. | 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship, 
OULLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNAKD’S Knglish Classic Series. 








through Sleeping Car SUAW'S Physics by Kxperiment. 
routes between the East || THomson’s Mathematics, etc., ete. w 
} -L8 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 





TH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


and West operating over 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 





the Wabash RLR.. 


* * * * 














Between Boston and St. Louis. 
” Boston and Chicago. 


New York and St. Louis 
New York and Chicago. 





|THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


| ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 





os Toledo and St. Louis. ” Detroit and St. Louis. 

“aa 

e Detroit and Chicago. as Chicago and St. Louis. If you contemplate a change of 
Toledo and Kansas City. _ St. Louis and Denver. 


} 


PALATIAL SLEEPERS, D Jars, : r ° 
poner ok Serene, ining Cars, and Chair Cars are run on fast Vestibuled trains with allthe Rand - McNally series. 
TA 


E WABASH DEPOT in 8t. Louls 
winks Loe ae ase puls is the largest and finest in the world, and of itself is worth the | 


Maps and further information can be had of 

C. 8. CRANE. G. P. & T. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Jil. New York, N. ¥ 

And District Agents in Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, and Toledo. | 4 


Geographies in your schools, you 


can not do justice to the schools or to yourself without examining the 


We wish to afford all teachers and school officers an opportunity to 
| FA. PALMER, A. G.P Agent, | H. B. MoOLELLAN, G. Agent, ©XAmine these very latest Geographies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Cuicaco. 





*T like the book. and shall introduce it in my | 
class.”’— Rlizabeth Thelberg, M.D., Prof. of Hygiene 
Vassar College. . 

* | have examined the book from cover to cover, 
and will state that it suits me better than any other 
text-book on the subject I have ever had the! 
pleasure of reading.” — Dr. H. M. Whelply, Secretary | 
Missouri Medical College. 

**It is a very creditable piece of work, and I hope | 
it will be placed in every school in the land.’’— Dr. | 
D, A. Sargent, Harvard University. 


A NEW AND CONCISE BOOK ON HYGIENE. 


A MANUATL OF HYGIENE. 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene in the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary, 


8vo. Cloth, $2.00. Mailed for Examination for $1.20. 








Introduction Price, $1.34 | 





“In this book,—which is, however, by no means & 


superficial one,— the essentials of the science only 
are given, and the reader’s attention is not distract- 
ed by details, of value only to the specialist.”—New 


York Medical Record. 
“TI wish the book might be adopted by all the 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishats, © * 7yER°%ojh Star) NaNe Be de New Terk dnt 
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